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Passing  In 

REVIEW 

• COVER 


There  is  absolutely  no  con- 
nection between  the  two  par- 
agraphs on  this  cover.  At 
left  is  Miss  Sylvia  Mellner, 
who  played  disstaff  lead  in 
last  weekend’s  Dramatic 
Workshop  production  of 
“Winterset.”  Below  is  Frank 
Norris  ’40,  who  plays 
second  fiddle  to  us  on  the 
REVIEW.  Miss  Mellner  is 
pert,  pretty,  22  and  an  ex- 
perienced actress  with  a 
dramatic  school  of  her  own. 
Mr.  Norris,  as  surrealistically 
seen  in  a state  of  pictorial 
paresis  by  our  camera,  evi- 
dently has  a moat  in  his 
eye — which  moat  later  turn- 
ed into  a poem  about  Cocoa, 
Bethlehem’s  Mexican  village. 
The  great  metal  bulges  loom- 
ing over  Norris’s  shoulder 
are  “coke  by-product  distill- 
ing tanks”  near  Cocoa.  Poem 
and  pictures  of  same  on 
pages  13,  14,  15,  16. 
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Joe  Boyle 


Lou  Stoumen 
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GEORGE  LOVE,  tobacco  auc- 
tioneer, has  seen  Luckies  buy 
the  Cream  of  every  Crop.  "So 
Luckies,”  he  says,  "have  been 
my  favorite  for  21  years.” 
Most  other  independent  tobac- 
co experts  smoke  Luckies. 


Infej^^xa  ftjfrd] 
<a 


RECENT  tobacco  crops  have  been  outstanding  in  quality. 
New  methods,  developed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  States,  have  helped  the  farmer  grow  finer 
tobacco.  As  independent  experts  point  out,  Luckies  have 
always  bought  the  cream  of  the  crop.  Thoroughly  aged, 
these  fine  tobaccos  are  now  ready  for  your  enjoyment. 
And  so  Luckies  are  better  than  ever.  Have  you  tried  a 
Lucky  lately?  Try  them  for  a week.  Then  you’ll  know  why 


Easy  on  Your  Throat - 
Because'ir'S  TOASTED" 


. . . WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST-IT’S  LUCKIES  2 TO  1 
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PASSING  I 

• NAZI 

The  article  we  are  printing  on  page  8 is  nothing  else 
than  the  answer  to  a challenge  issued  by  the  authors, 
Joseph  Anthony  Wyler  and  Wallace  Wirths,  that  we 
would  not  print  anything  pro-Nazi  in  the  magazine.  We 
said  we  would  but  they  wouldn’t  believe  us.  We  asked 
them  if  it  would  be  all  right  if  we  printed  an  answer  be- 
side it.  They  said,  sure,  but  still  didn’t  believe  us.  So  we 
asked  them  if  there  were  any  stipulations.  Well,  they 
didn’t  want  us  to  change  anything  at  all.  And  so,  dear 
reader,  you  are  getting  the  article  intact  bearing  every 
word  that  Messrs.  Wirths  and  Wyler  want  you  to  know 
about  this  Nazi  business. 

In  case  the  article  doesn’t  make  it  too  clear,  they  want 
you  to  know  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  Naziism  in  this 
country  since  we  do  not  need  it.  But  they  think  it  is  good 
for  Germany  and  they  hate  to  see  this  country  condemn 
Hitler.  Mr.  Wyler  said  that  Hitler  is  the  smartest  man  in 
the  world  and  that  what  has  happened  so  far  is  just  the 
beginning,  just  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Wyler  told  us  that  he  could  have  written  a lot  more 
stuff  about  how  the  tide  of  sentiment  in  this  country  is 
turned  against  Germany.  He  has  a lot  of  material  from 
Herr  Goebbels,  Father  Coughlin,  and  the  Liberator.  We 
asked  him  to  put  everything  in  but  he  said  that  it  would 
cause  too  much  trouble  and  that  we  would  be  fright- 
ened at  the  consequences.  After  we  had  read  the  article 
we  decided  that  it  was  just  as  well,  just  as  well. 


• IS  THAT  A “CANDID'”  CAMERA? 

If  you  own  a camera  and  it’s  small  enough  to  carry  in 
you’re  pocket,  then  you’ll  know  what  we’re  talking  about. 
Above,  is  the  favorite  question  of  picture  taking  kibbitz- 
ers  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  pictorial  magazine.  Peo- 
ple seem  to  be  conditioned  to  a type  of  “candid”  camera 
that  has  amazing  abilities.  A subject,  peering  intently  into 
the  lens  of  such  a camera,  becomes  (by  definition)  totally 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  his  picture  is  being  taken.  The 
“candid”  conviction  grows  inversely  proportional  to  the 
diminishing  camera  size.  We  visualize  it  reaching  the 
point  where  the  photographer  can  shout  “watch  the 
birdie”  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  and  the  subject  goes  right 
on  picking  his  teeth  with  a fork  as  the  picture  is  taken. 

Well,  we  have  what  amounts  to  a revelation  to  make; 
• — the  “candid”  camera  has  no  basis  in  fact.  What’s  more, 
there  is  no  such  thing.  The  picture  is  the  thing.  When 
the  man  with  the  fork  doesn’t  know  his  picture  is  being 
taken,  then  the  picture  is  candid.  The  camera,  no  matter 
how  small,  or  how  much  chromium  plated,  is  still  just  the 
camera.  Good  candid  pictures  are  not  the  product  of  a 
special  type  of  camera,  but  rather  the  photographic  chi- 
canery of  ruthless  photographers. 


• FANTASY 

We  had  a nice  fantasy  all  built  up  and  now  it  goes 
smash.  In  this  column  last  month  was  the  drawing  of  a 
story-writing  machine  we  had  accredited  to  Eric  Weiss. 
Of  course,  no  such  monster  ever  existed.  (The  machine, 


N REVIEW 

we  mean).  Brother  Weiss  writes  all  his  stories  out  of  his 
own  little  head,  but  we  wanted  to  ride  him  on  account  of 
his  suspicious  prolificacy.  The  machine,  so  we  thought, 
would  be  something  so  unusual  that  nobody  would  think 
he  really  had  one. 

No  sooner  had  the  magazine  poked  its  nose  on  the  news- 
stands than  people  began  to  tell  us,  painfully  enough,  that 
there  were  such  things  as  story-writing  machines.  You  can 
buy  them  out  of  a catalog.  You  just  pick  out  your  char- 
acters and  setting  and  crank-crank-crank,  there’s  a 
plot!!!  Now  we  make  the  indisputable  statement  that  Mr. 
Weiss  has  no  story-writing  machine.  Nobody  can  get  us 
on  that  . . . we  hope. 

• PRODIGAL  PUN 

One  evening  at  the  Maennerchor  we  bumped  into  Flip 
Fairbanks;  not  hard  enough  to  spill  the  contents  of  his 
glass,  but  hard  enough.  Flip  was  Art  Editor  of  the  Re- 
view in  ’37.  We  asked  him  if  he  was  still  drawing  car- 
toons; figuring  that  anyone  who  had  been  so  consistently 
good  at  thinking  up  funny  situations  could  not  easily 
shake  from  his  fevered  mind  the  habit  of  thinking 
them  up. 

Flip  said  that  since  he  had  been  working  at  the  Steel 
he  no  longer  found  any  incentive  to  draw.  We  suggested 
that  the  Review  is  not  famous  for  its  humor  and  that  we 
are  always  anxious  to  better  our  position.  We  invited  him 
to  do  some  work  for  us.  He  did — we  are  happy  to  revive 
Flip’s  work  in  this  issue. 


• INCIDENTAL  INTELLIGENCE 

The  Carothers  walked  into  his  Eco  4 class  the  other 
morning  with  his  face  lit  up  with  holy  fire.  Have  you  seen 
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the  Herald  Tribune  this  morning,  he  boomed.  I told  them 
five  years  ago.  I said  it  then  and  took  a lot  of  criticism 
because  I said  it.  And  now  they  admit  it  themselves. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  just  told  Congress  it 
can’t  control  money.  It  admits  it’s  a failure.  Why  every 
Lehigh  sophomore  knows  more  than  most  Congressmen. 
• The  B.  & W.  has  been  missing  photographic  equipment. 
Into  thin  air  have  gone — a Zeiss  range  finder,  a heavy 
wooden  tripod,  a 200  dollar  Leica.  Anybody  knowing  the 
whereabouts  etc.  •Heartily  deserving  of  University  recog- 
nition is  lacrosse.  In  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  total 
lack  of  University  support  the  good  sportsmen  have  stuck 
to  their  sticks,  kept  a team  together,  and  have,  a tough 
intercollegiate  schedule  ahead.  • A friend  of  ours  was 
approached  by  a friend  of  his  who  asked  him  how  he 
would  like  to  join  the  Terrorists.  Who  are  the  Terrorists? 
Oh,  they’re  a campus  group  organized  to  fight  the  A.  S.  U. 
Why  fight  the  A.  S.  U.?  Because  they’re  just  a bunch  of 
second  generation  foreigners,  that’s  why! 
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The  Police  Are  So  Pedantic! 

The  magician  walked  down  to  the 
footlights  and  asked  a young  lady  to 
step  up  on  the  stage. 

“Now,  as  a climax  to  my  act,  I am 
going  to  saw  this  young  lady  in  two 
right  before  your  eyes.” 

The  crowd  cheered  and  stamped  its 
feet. 

“As  is  customary  before  doing  this 
trick,”  he  continued,  “I’d  like  first  to 
make  sure  that  you  all  want  to 
see  ...” 

A thundering  “sure.” 

“And  there  are  no  objections  to  my 
performing  ...” 

A “No”  rocked  the  house. 

“The  girl’s  sorority  sisters — do  they 
object?” 

“Not  at  all,  to  be  sure.” 

“How  about  you,”  he  asked,  turn- 
ing to  the  girl.  “Do  you  mind  being 
sawed  in  two?” 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

“Well  then,”  the  magician  said. 
And  he  sawed  the  girl  in  two. 

We  all  thought  it  was  as  funny  as 
hell,  but  the  police  made  quite  a fuss 
about  it. 

— Octopus 


‘I’m  from  the  Gallup  Poll  — What  do  you  think  Maine, 
Vermont  and  Carothers  will  do  in  1940?” 


A Whirl  of  Charm! 


Take  a whirl 
At  Old  Golds! 

And  your  taste  will 
Tell  you  what  a world 
Of  charm  they  hold! 

The  charm  of 
Utter  freshness  . . . 
Guarded  by  their 
Double  Cellophane 
Package!  The  charm 
Of  prize  crop 
Tobaccos  aged  extra 
Long  to  give  that 
Famous  Double-Mellow 
Flavor!  Give  O.Gs  a 
Whirl!  And  they’ll  glide 
Right  into  your  favor. 


Every  pack  wrapped  in  2 jackets 
of  Cellophane;  the  OUTER  jacket 
opens  from  the  BOTTOM. 


TUNE  IN  on  Old  Gold  8 “Melody  and  Madness”  with  ROBERT  BENCHLEY  and  ARTIE  SHAW’S  Orchestra,  Sunday  nights,  Columbia  Network,  Coast-to-Coast 


For  Finer,  FRESHER  Flavor  . . . Smoke  Double-Mellow  Old  Golds 
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JOHN  GETS  LITTLEK 

by  Frank  IS.  Kemmerer,  ’39 


We  were  children  together,  John  and 
I,  but  at  that  time  he  was  no  different 
from  anyone  else,  and,  indeed,  he 
looked  very  much  like  that  picture 
hanging  over  your  mother’s  bed  of  you 
with  the  scooter. 

We  first  met  in  the  second  grade  af- 
ter he  had  committed  a nuisance  in  the 
classroom  in  a very  off-hand  and  delib- 
erate way  because  teacher  would  not 
let  him  leave  the  room.  I liked  him  for 
what  he  had  done  because  it  was  some- 
thing that  not  every  child  of  our  years 
could  accomplish  with  such  finesse. 
From  that  time  we  were  inseparable 
friends— that  is,  until  the  day  he  dis- 
appeared for  good. 

The  change  that  first  took  place  in 
John  was  so  gradual  that  none  of  us 
noticed  it.  It  was  like  starting  out  with 
an  ordinary  cold  and  coughing  a little 
more  each  day  until  you  finally  realize 
after  you  have  died  that  you  had  T.B. 


The  way  it  happened  with  John  was  a 
little  different.  In  sixth  grade  we  used 
to  be  lined  up  according  to  size  before 
we  made  up  our  gym  teams,  and  John 
always  stood  next  to  me  on  the  down 
grade.  Then  we  went  to  high  school 
and  each  week  more  men  were  placed 
between  us  so  that  I lost  track  of  John 
in  the  line  but  assumed  that  he  finally 
reached  the  end,  judging  from  the  rate 
at  which  he  moved  away  from  me. 
And  to  myself  I said  that  it  was  a good 
thing  that  at  last  I was  beginning  to 
grow  taller  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
boys.  It  was  suddenly  impressed  on  me 
that  I was  not  growing  particularly 
taller  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  but  it 
was  John  who  was  growing  smaller. 
That  was  the  day  that  Mike  stepped 
on  John’s  head  when  we  were  playing- 
basketball. 

After  that  incident  I had  a long  talk 
with  John.  He  was  very  much  the  same 


in  his  attitude  toward  me  as  he  had 
always  been— as  a matter  of  fact  as  a 
dog  eating  out  of  a garbage  pail.  But 
when  he  was  among  other  people  he 
was  very  shy,  particularly  on  such  oc- 
casions as  the  time  that  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society  matrons  tried  to  get  him 
to  play  Tinklebell  in  “Peter  Pan.”  Al- 
though I felt  deeply  sorry  for  him  on 
such  occasions,  when  we  were  alone 
we  had  not  changed  in  the  least  to- 
ward each  other,  carrying  on  our  dis- 
cussions of  the  theories  of  art  and  the 
fourth  dimension  with  the  vigor  of 
drunken  Congressmen.  John  had  al- 
ways been  interested  in  art  and  mathe- 
matics and  in  his  last  year  at  high 
school  it  was  his  sole  interest.  He  in- 
tended to  make  the  field  of  art  his  life 
work  and  although  he  was  a mere  elf 
of  his  former  shadow,  I felt  that  he 
would  be  successful. 

In  the  last  semester  of  school  John 
went  with  me  to  art  school  to  learn  to 
paint.  He  was  smaller  than  ever  and 
was  unable  to  handle  the  equipment 
that  standard  oil  painters  use.  I used  to 
watch  his  feeble  attempts  out  of  the 

Page  twenty-five,  please. 


'real  pipe-joy 
TO  GAIN,  t 

nothing  to  lose 

IS  HOW  I SIZED 

UP  RA.'S  NO-RISK 
OFFER.  . 

PIPE-JOY  V 
I CAME  OUT  J 
N-  ON  TOP!  / 


THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  SMOKE 


P.A.  PLEASES-OR  IT’S  ON  US! 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince 
Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked, 
return  the  pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of 
the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  within 
a month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  re- 
fund full  purchase  price,  plus  postage. 
( Signed ) R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Copyright,  19M0 
R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 


Coolness..  . mellowness  . . . 

and  plenty  of  rich,  full  body ! That’s 
the  combination  it  takes  to  put 
real  joy  in  a pipe.  Get  it  with 
Prince  Albert  — the  tobacco  that’s 
“no-bite”  treated  to  remove  harsh- 
ness. Prince  Albert  is  “crimp  cut,” 
too,  to  pack  easier,  smoke  slow  and 
even,  and  cake  your  pipe  up  right. 
P.  A.  is  a “buy”  in  any  man’s  lan- 
guage. Get  that  big  red  Prince 
Albert  tin  today  and  start  on  a 
career  of  smooth  smoking  now! 


50 

pipefuls  of  fragrant 
tobacco  in  every  2-oz. 
tin  of  Prince  Albert 

SO  MILD 
SO  TASTY 
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by  Stanley  Gilinsky  ’40 


AFTER  flubbing  around  for  ten 
minutes  in  search  of  a decent 
topic  sentence  (Yes — jitterbugs 
use  ’em  too)  we  give  up,  but 
we’ve  found  a interesting  subject-we 
hope.  Three  excellent  recordings  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  air  the  argument 
for  lengthening  Hot  Jazz  tunes  to 
both  sides  of  a record.  The  pet  con- 
tention has  been  that  the  artists  and 
the  composer  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  properly  develop  a piece  on 
ten  inches  of  wax.  Many  a swell  re- 
cording has  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
when  the  boys  were  just  warming  up 
to  the  groove,  only  to  reach  the  end 
of  their  time,  and  have  to  jump  into 
one  of  any  number  of  overplayed 
riffs.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
this  idea  doesn’t  pertain  to  popular 
tunes  for  we  know  too  well  that  most 
of  the  tin-pan  alley  composers  don’t 
have  enough  originality  to  fill  up  one 
side  of  a disc  without  repeating  the 
same  chorus  twenty  times.  This  lack 
of  originality  and  development,  is  in 
our  mind,  responsible  for  the  rapid 
decline  of  so  many  seemingly  good 
Hot  Jazz  tunes.  The  answer  to  swing 
opponents’  contention  that  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a series  of  overplayed 
figures  with  stereotyped  solo  rides 
superimposed  upon  the  tune  lies  in 
the  development  of  the  extemporan- 
eous ability  of  the  soloists  and  com- 
posers to  build  up  unified  and  fully 
developed  compositions  through  the 
medium  of  two-sided  renditions — 
whew! 

First  and  most  basic  example 
comes  from  Benny  Goodman’s  two 
swing  recordings,  Sent  For  You  Yes- 
terday; The  Angels  Sing,  by  the  full 
band  and  Pick-A-Rib.  (two  sides)  by 
the  quintet  in  which  fifth  member, 
bassist  John  Kirby,  takes  a bow.  Sent 
For  You  is  a Count  Basie  tune  of  real 
possibilities,  but  after  a swell  build- 
up by  Jess  Stacey’s  piano,  terrific 
swing  by  the  Jerry  Jerome  lead  sax 
and  brass,  the  band  has  to  abandon 
their  mood  and  break  into  the  same 
riff  that  ruined  Count  Basie’s  version 
of  the  number.  Pick-A-Rib  is  the  op- 
posite. The  group  starts  out  in  a slow 
tempo,  gradually  develops  the  solos — 


yet  remaining  relaxed  at  all  times- 
until,  after  breaking  into  a boogie- 
woogie  tempo  at  the  outset  of  the  sec- 
ond side,  they  let  their  hair  down  and 
ride  to  a inspired  finished  without  the 
use  of  an  ear-splitting  killer  finish.  It 
is  a thoroughly  consistent  record  and 
should  prove  one  of  the  best  the 
chamber  group  has  ever  recorded. 
(Victor) 

Second  two  sider  is  by  Harry  James 
and  the  Boogie-Woogie  trio  of  Albert 
Ammons,  John  Williams  and  Eddie 
Dougherty.  If  this  is  any  criterion  of 
what  is  to  come,  we’ll  hear  plenty 
more  of  the  boogie-woogie.  So  you 
better  dust  off  your  boogs  and  woogs 
and  get  in  line.  Following  in  the  same 
pattern  as  the  Goodman  number,  the 
tempo  is  slow  at  the  outset  and  grad- 
ually builds  itself  into  a faster  tempo 
without  losing  any  of  its  musical  eff- 
ect. For  those  who  love  the  style  and 
for  those  who  want  to  learn  we  heart- 
ily recommend  this  platter.  (Bruns.) 

Last  of  our  two  siders  is  quite  a 
different  type.  To  the  untrained  or 
unaccustomed  ear  this  might  seem 
like  a killer-diller  played  twice  as 
long,  but  it  is  by  no  conceivable 
means  a wild  swing  version.  The 
number  is  Bob  Crosby’s  Diga-Diga 
-Do.  The  band  wastes  no  time  in  pre- 
liminaries but  sets  itself  a fast  two 
beat  rhythm  and  proceeds  to  develop 
solos  and  figures  around  it.  You  feel 
the  exhuberance  and  lack  of  restraint 
in  the  Dixieland  playing  and  even  the 
seemingly  strained  rideout  at  the  end 
of  part  two  reverberates  with  zest  and 
lightness.  There  is  no  strain  anywhere 
in  the  arrangement  and  we  dogmatic- 
ally state  we  haven’t  heard  anything 
as  good  since  Gin  Mil  Blues  and  Pa- 
gan Love  Song.  (Decca) 

In  conclusion  we  must  state  in  fair- 
ness to  the  recording  companies  that 
a policy  of  this  sort  is  not  commer- 
cially appealing  as  it  would  take  quite 
a time  to  accustom  the  public  to  ten 
double  faced  tunes  a month,  but  here 
is  more  power  to  them. 

BRIEFS 

Before  going  on  we  would  like  to 
clarify  our  policy.  We  have  been  cri- 
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NEW  VICTOR  and 
BLUE  BIRD  RECORDS 

26175 — 

Cuckoo  in  the  Clock 
A Home  in  the  Clouds 

BENNY  GOODMAN 
AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

26176 — 

My  Hands  Are  Tied 
Delightful  Delerium 

HAL  KEMP 

AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

26177 — 

I Promise  You 

Blame  It  on  My  Last  Affair 

RICHARD  HIMBER  AND 
HIS  RHYTHMIC  PYRAMIDS 
ORCHESTRA 

26178 — 

Rainbow  Valley 

We’ve  Come  a Long  Way  Together 

SWING  AND  SWAY 
WITH  SAMMY  KAYE 

* * * 

B-10090 — 

Everybody  Loves  My  Baby 

Ain’t  Gonna  Give  Nobody  None  of  My 

Jelly  Roll 

MEZZROW  LADNIER 
QUINTET 

B-10153 — 

A New  Moon  and  an  Old  Serenade 
The  Gal  from  Joe's 

CHARLIE  BARNET 
AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

B-10158 — 

I'm  Happy  About  the  Whole  Thing 
Hooray  for  Spinach 

VAN  ALEXANDER 
AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

PHILLIPS 

Music  Store 

24  East  Third  Street 

PHONE  2550 


“ Did  yon  say 

the  Top  Hat?” 

“Tes,  / said 

the  Top  Hat!” 

We  can’t  guarantee  the  presence 
of  the  Easter  bunny,  but  we  do 
know  that  a representative  portion 
of  the  college  Easter  Parade  will 
be  found  at  the  Top  Hat  (Satur- 
day, of  course). 


Joe  Kinney. 
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by  John  Richard  Polinsky  ’ 42 


(News  Item:  “Josef  Zeli,  aged  45, 
was  instantly  killed  this  after- 
noon when  caught  under  a fall  of 
rock  at  the  Blukole  Mine.  He  is 
a well  known  resident  of  Blukole 
having  spent  his  entire  life  in 
this  region.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  the  following  child- 
ren ...” 


He  was  a common  man. 

A miner  who  was  careful,  who  watch- 
ed his  roof,  fired  his  shots,  and 
loaded  his  quota  of  cars. 

Mining  was  his  life  ; 

It  was  his  bread  and  butter,  it  was 
his  existence. 

He  had  no  higher  education,  nor  a 
hankering  for  the  classroom. 

It  probably  would  have  made  no  diff- 
erence if  he  had. 

Too  many  brothers  and  sisters  com- 
ing after  him  for  that — too  many 
mouths  to  feed  with  only  his 
father’s  hand  to  make  t he  bread. 

He  labored  hard. 

He  chose  a wife  to  share  a company 
house  and  snatch  a few  memories 
from  his  brief  hour. 

He  needed  something  to  repulse  the 
gloomy  premonitions  of  his  mind 
in  the  dripping  tunnels  of  the 
hills. 

Neighbors  knew  him  as  an  honest  neigh- 
bor. 

They  called  him  friend  and  joined 

in  his  joys  and  griefs,  and  he  in 
their  festivals  and  mournings. 

Nothing  beckoned  from  afar,  nothing 
disturbed  the  limitations  of  his 
anthracite  horizons. 

Nothing  could  claim  him  for  a slave. 

That  is  nothing,  except  death,  and 
she  clasped  him  to  her  in  a fall 
of  thundering  rock. 

Death  removed  him  from  the  sight  of 
ordinary,  mortal  eyes, 

Like  a man  picking  a common  stone  from 
the  ground  and  casting  it  into  the 
depths  of  a lake,  a lake  that  shim- 
mers splendor  now,  and  hides  again 
in  dismal  shadows. 


March,  1939 


Malt,  Hops  and  Mustard  Gas! 


I WALKED  up  around  the  silk  mill, 
knowing  that  there  would  be  a 
place  where  the  mill  workers 
drank.  There  was,  but  the  barten- 
der said  that  they  only  came  in  strong 
every  second  Friday;  payday.  I 
drank  beer  and  didn’t  say  anything 
until  a lull  came  in  the  conversation. 
I asked  the  bartender  if  the  plant 
worked  in  three  shifts.  He  said  two 
shifts  and  the  old  gent  down  at  the 
end  of  the  bar  said  three  shifts.  From 
seven  to  three,  three  to  eleven  and 
eleven  to  seven;  eight  hours  apiece.  I 
said  that  it  would  be  hell  to  work 
from  eleven  to  seven,  the  old  gent 
asked  me  with  a smile,  was  I waiting 
for  the  eleven  o’clock  shift  to  come 
off.  He  said  something  about  the  girls 
in  the  spinning  department  and  I said 
no,  that  wasn’t  it.  I said  that  this  god- 
dam silk  plant  was  helping  the  Japs 
win  the  war.  The  old  gent  said  that 
they  didn’t  work  with  silk  here;  mos- 
tly rayon. 

The  bartender’s  name  was  Shan- 
non. He  was  a big  Irishman  with  red 
hair  and  arms  like  clubs.  He  started 
talking  about  experiences  in  the  war. 
What  I said  about  the  Japs  and  sell- 
ing them  scrap  iron  made  him  think 
of  it  I suppose.  He  said  that  he  had 
enlisted  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  His  father  vouched  for  his  age 
and  they  had  taken  him  into  service. 
He  went  from  Texas  to  a camp  in  the 
middle  west  just  before  the  war  broke 
out.  He  wanted  to  say  goodby  to  his 
folks  in  Bethlehem  before  he  went 
overseas.  They  wouldn’t  let  him  go  so 
he  took  what  he  called  a “French 
leave.” 

Shannon  said  that  war  was  war  and 
like  he  had  always  said,  war  was  hell. 
Even  at  that  he  had  a lot  of  fun  over 
there,  he’d  gone  through  eight  battles, 
been  in  the  service  eighteen  months, 
shipped  with  the  first  outfit  to  go 
across  and  seen  action  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  said  that  you  should  never 
run,  always  hug  the  ground;  those 
big  forty  fives  come  up  in  a fan  shape. 
A man  on  the  ground  doesn’t  stand 
to  get  it  unless  it’s  a direct  hit.  It’s 
damn  seldom  that  it  is  a direct  hit  but 
every  time  you  hear  one  coming  over 
the  lines  you  pray  to  God  that  your 
number  isn’t  on  it.  Then  again,  when 
the  fighting  is  close,  the  idea  is  to 
rush  them.  Get  the  first  jump  on  the 
other  boys. 

Then  Shannon  thought  of  something 
funny.  There  was  a soldier  named 

by  Joe  Boyle  ’39 
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Mortz  in  his  outfit;  Mortz  was  from 
St.  Louis.  One  day  Shannon  and  Mor- 
tz were  sent  out  with  a bunch  of  pris- 
oners to  bury  the  dead.  Mortz  was  a 
tough  number.  He  took  the  corpse  of 
a dead  German  and  stood  it  against 
a tree.  Mortz  said  watch  me  smack 
this  guy,  then  he  hauled  off  and  hit 
the  corpse  in  the  face  and  it  fell 
down.  I questioned  the  good  of  pun- 
ching corpses  and  Shannon  said  hell, 
that  was  nothing.  This  guy  Mortz  was 
a little  bit  off  his  nut.  Why  one  time 
the  Sargeant  told  Mortz  to  fall  in. 
Mortz  told  the  Sargeant  to  go  to  hell. 
The  Sargeant  drew  his  pistol  and 
threatened  Mortz  with  it.  Mortz  walk- 
ed over  to  a rise  in  the  ground,  got  on 
top  of  it  and  stood  there  unbuttoning 
his  shirt.  He  got  his  shirt  unbuttoned 
and  pulled  it  back  so  you  could  see 
his  chest.  He  called  the  Sargenat  a 
son  of  a bitch  and  told  the  Sargeant 
to  go  ahead  and  shoot  him  in  the 
heart,  if  he  had  the  nerve.  The  Sarg- 
eant didn’t  do  anything. 

Shannon  said  that  the  officers  were 
pretty  tough  in  training  camps  over 
on  this  side  but  when  they  got  to 
France  they  were  as  meek  as  rabbits. 
They  didn’t  dare  antagonize  the  men. 
He  said  that  most  of  our  officers  that 
died  in  France  were  shot  from  the 
back.  I said  jokingly  that  maybe  they 
were  shot  running  away.  Shannon 
said  that  they  were  like  hell.  They 
were  shot  by  their  own  men. 

A small,  lightly  built  man  came  in- 
to the  bar.  He  ordered  a shot  and  a 
beer  chaser  and  listened  to  Shannon 
tell  about  the  officers  being  shot  in 
the  back.  The  small  man  had  been 
overseas  too;  he  remembered  about  a 
soldier  in  his  company  who  bitched 
because  he  was  always  put  on  guard 
duty  in  nasty  weather.  The  company 
was  stationed  close  to  the  front  lines. 
This  soldier  was  on  guard  duty  one 
rainy  night  when  a big  shell  came 
over  and  landed  forty  or  fifty  yards 
from  his  post.  The  soldier  didn’t  get 
hurt  but  he  did  get  covered  with  mud 
from  head  to  foot.  So  he  went  back 
to  his  quarters  to  get  clean  clothes 
and  to  dry  himself  off  because  it  was 
cold  out.  But  the  officer  in  charge  sent 
him  right  out  again  without  giving 
him  time  to  change  and  warm  up. 
The  next  day  the  soldier  tried  to  get 


a little  rest  by  playing  sick.  He  was 
burned  about  being  sent  back  out  into 
the  cold  and  mud  the  night  before. 
The  doctor  came  and  looked  the  sol- 
dier all  over  but  couldn’t  find  any- 
thing wrong  so  the  officer  sent  the 
soldier  out  on  double  guard  duty  for 
faking. 

Shannon  chuckled  impatiently  and 
started  off  again  on  a sargeant  named 
McDaniels  he  had  known  in  France. 
McDaniels  was  a tough  number. 
Shannon  screwed  his  thin  lips  up  on 
one  side  and  showed  us  how  McDan- 
iels talked  out  of  the  side  of  his 
mouth.  One  day,  when  the  company 
was  behind  the  line  resting  up,  Shan- 
non saw  McDaniels  sitting  in  the 
shade,  by  the  base  of  a tree.  While 
Shannon  was  watching  a little  piece 
of  bark  disappeared  from  the  tree 
trunk  next  to  where  McDaniels  was 
sitting.  Sargeant  McDaniels  didn’t 
make  a sound,  he  just  got  up  and 
walked  away.  Shannon  said  that  the 
guy  who  pulled  the  trigger  must  have 
been  a lousy  shot.  He  added  that  the 
officers  usually  didn’t  get  nasty  with 
men  in  the  trenches.  It  was  too  bad 
for  them  when  they  did. 

Shannon  drewT  me  a beer,  dried  his 
hands  and  pulled  out  the  makings  of 
a cigarette.  I offered  him  one  of  mine 


but  he  preferred  to  roll  his  own.  I 
asked  if  he  could  do  it  with  one  hand, 
the  way  they  do  in  the  movies.  Shan- 
non said  sure  he  could;  they  used  to 
do  it  with  one  hand  while  riding  hor- 
seback. He  had  been  in  the  artillery 
and  they  used  to  use  horses  to  pull 
page  twenty-two,  please 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  NAZIISM 

by  Joseph  W yler  '42  and  Wallace  Wirths  '42 


BEFORE  getting  under  way,  we 
consider  it  only  fair  to  ourselves 
to  mention  that  neither  are  we 
Nazis,  nor  do  we  advocate  Nazism  in 
America.  We  wish  merely  to  demon- 
strate that  there  are  logical  reasons 
behind  Hitler’s  policies. 

America  has  been  subject  to  an  in- 
tense bombardment  of  anti-Nazi  pro- 
paganda, which  we  must  confess  has 
been  most  effective.  To  disprove  Hit- 
ler people  have  resorted  to  calling 
him,  uneducated,  and  a paperhanger, 
forgetting  that  Jesus  was  illegitimate, 
uneducated,  and  a carpenter.  They 
also  forget  that  one  of  our  greatest 
American  figures,  Lincoln,  was  mere- 
ly a farm  boy.  Many  great  men  in 
their  lifetime  have  been  discredited 
because  of  humble  birth.  But  by  no 
means  believe  that  we  admit  that  Hit- 
ler is  illegitimate;  this  childish  lie  cor- 
responds to  the  type  of  viscious  propa- 
ganda that  was  so  popular  in  the 
World  War  period.  It  has  reached  the 
point  where  mothers  try  to  make 
their  children  behave  by  threatening 
to  get  Hitler  after  them,  and  life  in 
Germany  is  depicted  as  a situation 
where  people  creep  about  in  the  night, 
cowered,  and  in  constant  fear  of  a 
Nazi  lash;  holding  secret  meetings 
and  never  raising  their  voices  above 
a whisper. 

It  has  been  quite  some  time  since 
the  American  public  has  been  so  col- 
ossally  misled.  The  group  that  runs 
the  movie  industry  does  its  part  to 
promote  strained  relations  with  Ger- 
many. And  when  we  attend  a meet- 
ing supposedly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting democracy  from  Fascism  and 
discover  that  it  is  dominated  exclus- 
ively by  Goldbergs,  Silverbergs,  and 
Rubensteins,  we  are  likely  to  become 
slightly  skeptical.  Neither  do  the  auda- 
cious chatterings  of  Eddie  Cantor, 
Rabbi  Wise,  and  others  of  this  kind 
have  a positive  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  American  thinker.  It  would 
seem  from  the  amount  of  propaganda 
in  this  country  that  Germany’s  bus- 
iness is  more  ours  than  hers.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  propaganda  can  only 
lead  to  war. 

It  is  an  amusing  paradox.  In  the 
post-war  days  when  the  German 
people  were  starving  and  the  country 


was  seething  in  revolt,  the  American 
people  were  perfectly  contented.  But 
now  that  the  German  people  have  be- 
come united  and  powerful,  we  pro- 
fess to  have  a great  concern  over  their 
welfare  and  argue  as  to  what  liberties 
they  enjoy.  There  are  no  grosser  hyp- 
ocrites to  be  found  than  the  Ameri- 
cans. Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  deny 
that  the  Germans  are  better  off  than 
they  were  after  the  war. 

Germany  has  solved  to  her  satis- 
faction economic  problems  which  are 
common  to  many  nations.  Unemploy- 
ment, for  instance,  has  been  abolish- 
ed. You  will  probably  reply  that 
the  unemployed  have  been  placed  in 
the  army.  True, but  it  is  an  army 
equipped  with  picks  and  shovels  and 
not  rifles.  It  corresponds  somewhat  to 
our  C.  C.  C.  except  for  a broader  age 
limit.  This  serves  a three  fold  pur- 
pose. The  morale  of  the  men  is  kept 
up,  a large  force  with  valuable  mil- 
itary training  is  always  at  hand,  and 
many  valuable  public  works  are 
constructed.  It  is  due  to  this  body 
that  many  fine  highways  are  to  be 
found  and  that  there  is  a complete 
lack  of  slum  areas. 

We  are  probably  all  familiar  with 
the  colonial  problem  of  Germany. 
She  has  repeatedly  demanded  the  re- 
turn of  her  lost  colonies  and  has  ex- 
presed  her  desires  of  obtaining  land 
heretofore  not  hers.  When  the  Al- 
lies took  her  possessions  from  her, 
the  approval  of  the  colonists  was  not 
asked.  Now,  however,  when  Germany 
demands  the  return  of  her  lost  colon- 
ies the  democracies  refuse  on  the 
grounds  that  the  colonists  object.  If 
the  democracies  of  the  world  oppose 
Germany’s  method  of  obtainig  col- 
onies, we  ask  this  question,  “How 
did  those  great  democratic  countries 
obtain  their  colonies?”  After 
the  democracies  had  acquired 
their  possessions  they  could  eas- 
ily afford  to  become  democratic. 
It  is  often  argued  that  the  colonies 
Germany  demands  are  of  no  value 
and  consequently  that  there  is  no 
need  to  return  them.  If  this  is  the 
case,  and  we  are  not  admitting  that  it 
is,  one  would  think  that  England  and 
France  would  be  glad  to  rid  them- 


selves of  the  trouble  and  would  turn 
the  burden  over  to  the  Reich.  Why 
did  they  take  them  in  the  first  place 
if  they  were  of  so  little  value?  Was  it 
to  do  Germany  a good  turn?  Hardly. 
We  must  realize  that  Germany  has  a 
great  scarcity  of  natural  resources 
and  for  this  reason  must  acquire  new 
lands.  It’s  the  old  question  of  the 
have-nots  against  the  have-gots. 

Probably  the  most  talked  of  feature 
of  national  socialism  is  the  supposed 
leligious  persecution.  If  the  breaking 
up  of  the  powerful  Catholic  party, 
the  substitution  of  public  secondary 
schools  for  all  in  place  of  private  ones 
for  a few  and  the  suppression  of  poli- 
tics from  the  pulpit,  is  persecution, 
then  it  has  existed.  But  we  do  not 
deny,  however,  that  the  Jews  have 
been  persecuted.  In  fact  we  admit  that 
in  some  cases  they  have  been  perse- 
cuted to  a degree  near  that  to  which 
we  have  persecuted  the  negro.  But  we 
should  clean  our  own  back  yard  be- 
fore we  complain  about  that  of  our 
neighbor.  Remember  that  for  cen- 
turies negroes  have  been  beaten 
their  own  terms.  The  anti-semitic 
feeling  is  not  new,  it  has  simply 
broken  out  into  flame  after  having 
smoldered  for  a long  time. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  someone  to 
rub  in  front  of  a German’s  nose  the 
fact  that  several  learned  Jews  were 
driven  from  the  Reich  and  usually 
procede  to  mention  Einstein,  Lud- 
wig and  others.  But  these  men  were 
only  forced  to  leave  when  they  re- 
fused to  discontinue  anti-Nazi  prop- 
aganda, and  there  is  some  question  as 
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IN  PROTEST  . . . 

The  Editors  of  the  Review,  desirous  of  rational  thought  on  the 
Nazi  Question,  write  an  answer  to  Wallace  and  Wirths. 


IN  this  country  we  have  seen  the 
rise  of  a tremendous  wave  of  public 
opinion  directed  against  one  coun- 
try and  its  government.  If  that  were 
it  alone,  one  might  question  motives 
behind  such  a singular  condemnation. 
The  friends  of  Germany  are  grieved 
that  an  antagonistic  feeling  has  de- 
veloped here  against  their  fatherland. 
In  their  curiosity  they  have  uncov- 
ered the  rather  astounding  revelation 
that  the  feeling  against  Germany  is 
absolutely  restricted  to  compassion 
for  the  Jews  who  are  being  morally 
and  physically  beaten.  They  have  also 
proved  to  their  evident  satisfaction 
that  America  is  run  by  a Jewish  syn- 
dicate of  bankers  and  money-lenders 
and,  incidentally,  that  the  Washing- 
ton administration  is  entirely  Jewish 
dominated.  Thus  the  Fords,  duPonts, 
Dukes,  Huttons,  Hills  and  some  fifty 
other  families  are  being  dominated  by 
America’s  smallest  minority.  This 
dominant  group  that  represents  a 
good  bit  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
population  has  succeeded  in  duping 
the  rest  of  the  country  into  believing 
that  Hitler  is  not  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  peace  and  good  fellow- 
ship. To  sum  it  up,  the  friends  of 
Germany  wilfully  say  that  Jewish 
propaganda  has  made  this  country 
antagonistic  to  Germany  solely  on  the 
basis  of  anti-semitism. 

We  shall  let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself  if  such  a situation  seems 
plausible.  But  he  should  be  warned 
that  if  he  thinks  that  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  involved  such  a situation 
does  exist,  a very  curious  analogy 
does  arise.  Let  him  realize  that  in  this 
same  nation  there  is  a boycott  against 
Japan  that  does  considerably  more 
damage  than  any  boycott  against 
Germany.  Does  this  sympathy  for  the 
Chinese  shambles  come  from  Chinese 
propaganda  or  does  the  average 
American  have  a sympathetic  heart 
that  looks  for  results  without  human 
suffering? 

The  feeling  or  pressure  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  a grudge  against  one  nation 
but  it  can  best  be  defined  as  the  wish 
of  a democractic  people  that  all  others 
may  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  free- 
doms that  we  enjoy  here.  Therefore 
we,  as  a group,  take  offense  that  one 
political  party  in  a nation  should  step 
into  an  absolute  reign  that  boasts  the 
blessings  of  God  or  gods  and  the  di- 
vine right  to  subject  the  minds  and 
wills  of  all  men  to  the  single  will  of 
the  single  movement. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  numer- 
ous political  and  intellectual  refugees 


who  have  fled  Austria  and  Germany, 
we  have  learned  that  there  is  much 
suffering  and  suppressed  opinions  in 
Germany.  The  more  we  learn  from 
sources  that  we  judge  authentic,  the 
more  we  feel  that  there  is  no  unani- 
mity of  opinion  behind  the  totalitar- 
ian regime.  Except  for  spirited  indi- 
viduals or  small  groups,  the  only  ac- 
tion taken  by  this  country  has  been  to 
express  itself  in  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  brutual  policies  of  the  Third 
Reich.  Whether  opinion  will  be  gal- 
vanized to  action,  only  time  will  tell. 
The  indication  seems  to  be  that  the 
United  States  will  restrict  itself  to 
helping  the  unfortunates  who  have 
been  cast  off  by  Germany  and 
through  efficient  legislation  to  remove 
from  democracy  those  evils  that  to- 
talitarianism removes  by  mutilation. 

The  damning  fact  that  the  German 
government  owns  all  the  major  news- 
papers in  Germany  and  that  one  after 
the  other,  the  independent  newspa- 
pers have  been  going  under  the  hard 
way,  would  make  one  feel  that  the 
German  government  is  not  willing  to 
have  plain  uncolored  facts  published 
for  public  consumption.  It  much  pre- 
fers to  have  the  news  put  out  under 
the  direction  of  those  who  are  quite 
intimately  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  who  know  how  to  direct 
public  sentiment  through  the  news- 
papers. The  effects  are  three.  First, 
Americans  dislike  intensely  any  kind 
of  interference  with  the  news.  With 
them  opinions  are  one,  things  and 
facts  are  another.  Opinions  come  after 
facts,  not  before.  Second,  the  news 
publications  in  this  country,  notably 
Time,  Inc.,  have  no  great  desire  to  be 
run  by  a representative  appointed  by 
the  government.  Consequently  the 
vigorous  anti-Nazi  stand  of  the  jour- 
nals, that  is  blamed  on  Jewish  influ- 
ence. Third,  when  we  see  German 
papers  with  utterly  false  statements 
and  pictures  about  American  condi- 
tions, we  can  not  help  but  feel  that 
what  sentiment  there  is  in  Germany 
for  the  Hitler  regime  arises  from  ig- 
norance more  than  enything  else. 

The  friends  of  Germany  say  that 
Hitler  has  done  things  for  Germany. 


They  point  to  a vast  highway  system, 
a modern  and  powerful  army,  and  the 
absence  of  unemployment,  besides 
the  obvious  terrritorial  gains.  These, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wyler,  are  indis- 
putable facts.  They  are  material  and 
doubtlessly  they  are  gains.  They  rep- 
resent a definite  accomplishment  by 
Herr  Hitler.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
for  that  gentleman  that  those  who 
live  by  force  oft  times  die  by  force  as 
did  the  more  benevolent  “Dutch” 
Schultz  who,  we  believe,  was  riddled 
in  a taproom  while  he  was  acting  like 
a gentleman.  We  have  a little  more 
respect  for  the  latter  because  he 
fought  his  own  battles  and  paid  his 
soldiers  with  money  and  not  phrases. 

The  pro-Nazi  answer  to  that  crack 
is  always  ready  and  is  always  the 
same.  They  maintain  vociferously 
that  Hitler  only  wants  what  belongs 
to  him.  Those  are  about  the  exact 
words.  One  can  readily  see  that  such 
a statement  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
discussion.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  six  feet  of  ground  is  enough  for 
any  man.  It  can  readily  be  assumed 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  ex- 
actly what  does  belong  to  Hitler  or 
Germany.  The  Nazis  have  solved  that 
problem  very  easily,  though.  The 
technique  is  to  conquer  or  annex  a 
strip  of  territory  under  the  paternal 
benevolence  of  England  and  France 
and  then  say  that  this  belongs  to  Ger- 
many. It  makes  things  so  much  easier. 
Contemporary  historians  who  may  or 
may  not  be  influenced  all  show  that 
the  new  method  is  to  create  an  op- 
pressed minority  by  explaining  to 
them  how  nice  it  would  be  if  they 
were  in  the  majority  instead  of  the 
minority.  This  gives  them  something 
to  fight  for  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  them  both  depressed  and  op- 
pressed. Then  in  steps  the  German 
government  with  its  white  armor  and 
the  minority,  though  still  the  mino\-- 
ity,  are  now  in  control  and  in  a very 
good  position  to  conduct  the  future 
elections. 

After  long  centuries  of  fruitless 
struggle  and  the  crushing  of  lives  and 
empires,  it  would  seem  too  much  to 
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IN  the  year  that  Ray  was  fifteen  he 
went  to  his  bachelor  uncle’s  farm 
in  Ohio  for  his  vacation.  He  had 
visited  there  before,  but  this  time  he 
was  to  stay  for  a full  two  months, 
and  he  had  looked  forward  to  the 
summer. 

He  did  farm  work  in  the  fields  for 
his  uncle  and  because  it  was  differ- 
ent and  because  he  liked  the  feel  of 
a hot  sun  he  was  happy  in  the  job. 
He  worked  with  the  hired  man.  The 
hired  man’s  name  was  Steve  and  at 
first  he  merely  endured  Ray  in  a pas- 
sive sort  of  way  but  after  he  found 
that  the  boy  enjoyed  the  work  and 
was  able  to  help  him  he  became  more 
friendly.  The  boy  was  reserved  and 
Steve  had  never  learned  to  talk  and 
work  at  the  same  time  so  the  two 
could  go  through  a full  day  without 
passing  a word. 

The  high  point  in  the  life  of  the 
township  was  the  fireman’s  carnival 
in  August. 

“Want  to  go  to  the  carnival?”  Steve 
asked  after  supper. 

“Sure,”  Ray  told  him  without  any 
particular  emotion  in  his  voice. 

Steve  got  into  his  store  clothes  and 
Ray  put  on  the  “good”  suit  that  he 
had  worn  on  the  train  coming  out. 
The  town  was  about  a mile  and  a half 
away  and  they  walked  the  distance 
silently  in  the  early  part  of  the  long 
summer  dusk. 

They  wandered  around  the  fair 
grounds  aimlessly,  played  a couple  of 
the  money  wheels  without  any  luck, 
but  it  was  still  a little  early  for  any- 
thing lively  to  happen.  The  crowd 
was  listless  and  slow  moving  and  the 
barkers  were  shouting  quietly  and 
without  frenzy  as  if  merely  rehears- 
ing. It  was  barely  dark,  but  the  glar- 
ing fair  lights  were  on. 

“Wanta  drink?”  Steve  asked  the 
boy.  The  hired  man’s  face  was  half 
smiling  as  if  he  were  only  partly  in 
earnest  about  the  thing. 

“Sure,”  Ray  answered  lightly.  His 
air  was  so  careless  that  it  almost 
seemed  that  he  had  wished  he  had 
said  no. 

Steve  jerked  his  head  and  Ray  fol- 
lowed him.  Back  of  the  fair  grounds 
they  passed  down  a dingy  unpaved 
street  of  dirty  faced  frame  houses, 


each  one  as  soulless  and  dead  as  the 
next.  At  the  end  of  the  street  they 
turned  right  on  the  railroad.  They 
crossed  a short  trestle  walking  on  the 
ties.  Below  were  the  steep  black  piles 
of  the  coal  storage  of  the  pottery 
plant.  Beyond  the  trestle  the  rail- 
road spur  ran  behind  a row  of  one 
story  clapboard  shacks,  each  house 
with  a sagging  picket  fence  to  keep 
the  trains  out  of  the  yard.  At  the 
fifth  shack  from  the  trestle,  Steve 
turned  away  from  the  railroad  and 
went  through  a gap  in  the  fence  and 
followed  a path  toward  the  back 
doer  of  the  house.  Ray  followed  him. 

The  kitchen  window  was  dirty  cur- 
tained but  there  was  a yellow  cross 
pattern  cast  into  the  yard  by  the 
light  inside.  Steve  knocked,  the  door 
opened  a little,  and  Steve  muttered 
something  unintelligible  through  the 
crack.  The  door  opened  more  and  the 
slit  of  light  on  Steve’s  face  widened 
to  a band  that  ran  down  over  his 
shoulders.  They  passed  through. 

Ray  blinked.  The  unshaded  ceiling 
bulb  was  too  bright.  They  were  in 
the  kitchen.  A coal  stove  was  against 
one  wall  and  a porcelain  topped  table 
was  in  the  center  of  the  room,  four 
chairs  around  it.  A woman,  small, 
middle-aged,  dried-up,  had  let  them 
in  and  was  chaining  the  door  behind 
them. 

Steve  acted  at  home  and  sat  right 
down  at  the  table.  Ray  did  the  same. 
The  woman  turned  from  the  door  and 
looked  at  them. 

“Two,”  Steve  said,  and  he  dropped 
a half  dollar  on  the  table. 

The  woman  came  across  the  room 
and  picked  up  the  money. 

“For  him  too?”  she  said  nodding 
her  head  briefly  at  Ray. 

“Sure,”  Steve  said.  “You  want  a 
drink,  don’t  you.  kid?” 

“Sure,”  Ray  said  easily. 

“But  he’s  only  a kid,”  the  woman 
complained. 


“You  heard  me  the  first  time  — 
send  up  a Vottle  of  Bat  69!” 
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“What  of  it?”  Steve  said. 

“You’ll  get  me  into  trouble.” 

“You’ll  get  into  trouble  if  you  get 
caught  anyway.  Give  the  kid  a drink.” 

The  woman  took  two  china  cups 
cut  of  the  closet  and  set  them  on  the 
table.  She  went  through  the  door 
toward  the  front  of  the  house  and 
came  back  with  a bottle.  It  had  no 
label.  She  drew  the  cork  and  poured 
from  it  into  each  cup.  The  liquor  was 
pale,  white,  milky.  Steve  wrapped 
his  hand  around  his  cup,  not  bother- 
ing with  the  handle.  The  cups  were 
patterned  in  a cheap,  florid  gold  fila- 
gree. Ray  reached  out  and  lifted  his 
as  Steve  did. 

“Mud  in  your  eye,”  Steve  said.  Ray 
watched  as  the  hired  man  put  the 
cup  to  his  lips,  threw  back  his  head, 
and  drank,  the  lined  brown  skin  over 
his  adam's  apple  rippling  to  the 
movement.  Ray  lifted  his  own  drink. 
Following  example  he  drank  in  a 
quick  gulp.  The  booze  burned  hotly 
on  the  back  of  his  mouth  and  his 
throat  felt  raw  and  sore  like  the  be- 
ginning of  a cold.  Then  his  whole 
mouth  felt  hot  and  his  nose  was  filled 
with  fumes  and  his  eyes  started  to 
water  and  he  had  to  cough,  he  had  to 
cough.  He  coughed  dryly,  twice,  his 
eyes  closed  and  the  tears  running 
out  from  the  corners. 

Steve  was  laughing  to  himself 
without  sound. 

“Strong  stuff,  hey,  kid?”  he  said. 

“Yeah,”  Ray  said,  breathing  out 
hard.  Then  he  felt  the  warmth  as  the 
liquor  passed  on  through  him.  It  was 
a warmth  that  spread  and  glowed 
and  made  him  feel  contented  and 
pleasant.  Then  suddenly,  as  it  soaked 
deeper,  he  was  stronger  and  wiser 
and  happier,  so  he  smiled. 

“Like  it?”  Steve’s  head  was  a little 
to  one  side. 

“Yeah,”  Ray  told  him  smiling.  His 
throat  was  sore. 

“Want  another?” 

“Sure,”  Ray  was  confident  now. 
Steve  put  out  another  half  dollar  and 
the  woman  poured  from  that  bottle 
again.  She  was  sitting  at  the  table  but 
not  drinking. 

Steve  raised  his  cup  this  time  with- 
out speaking  and  his  eyes  grinned 
over  the  edge  at  Ray.  Ray  threw  his 
drink  down  quickly,  gagged,  coughed, 
and  smiled.  Again  he  felt  the  warm- 
ing, a little  less  intense  this  time. 
Things  were  quite  clear,  he  was  sure 
of  that.  His  senses  were  sharpened 
and  he  took  sudden  delight  in  the 
rough  feel  of  the  tappern  on  the  cup. 
He  wanted  to  laugh  and  then  to  jump 
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FREDDY  was  a comic  figure  at 
theological  seminary.  But  he 
was  highminded  and  traveled 
in  highminded  company  and 
never  knew  we  laughed  at  him.  He 
was  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  look- 
ed it  and  took  his  duties  seriously. 

We  used  to  see  him  trailing  Dean 
Smith,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  advisor,  down 
the  hedged  walk  by  the  chapel,  Fred- 
dy’s chipmunk  teeth  so  earnestly  near 
the  dean’s  bald  head  that  we  expected 
him  to  draw  blood  any  minute.  But 
the  dean  kept  a slim  lead  by  steadily 
increasing  his  pace  till  he  reached 
home.  Freddy’s  conversations  with 
the  dean  must  have  been  rather 
breathless. 

He  roomed  across  the  hall  from  Pete 
and  me,  so  we  got  to  know  him.  He 
was  pious  and  annoying  but  very  sel- 
dom smug  and  rarely  made  remarks 
like  “Why  do  you  fellows  smoke?” 
and  so  we  tolerated  him  and  let  him 
get  second  hand  thrills  from  our  sins. 
A semester  before  Pete  and  I flunk- 


ed out  Freddy  had  a misfortune.  Eye- 
strain  from  studying  for  exams  had 
brought  on  a nervous  disorder,  and 
when  he  was  excited  or  angered  the 
left  side  of  his  face  would  twitch  in 
a succession  of  lecherous  winks.  The 
winks  would  begin  slowly,  and  he 
could  make  the  first  few  appear  nat- 
ural by  closing  the  right  eye  in  time 
with  the  left.  But  as  he  grew  more 
excited  the  eye  would  get  out  of  con- 
trol and  vibrate  rapidly  and  his  upper- 
lip  would  move  back  and  forth  like 


a rubberband. 

He  had  been  winking,  off  and  on, 
for  a month  when  he  walked  down 
town  to  help  conduct  services  at  a 
sailor’s  mission  on  Eighth  Street.  Pete 
and  I,  on  our  way  to  a movie,  walked 
with  him.  We  were  almost  there  when 
we  saw  the  sailor  on  a bench  on  the 
town  common  with  his  girl.  They 
were  absorbed  in  each  other,  and 
when  we  saw  that  Freddy  was  about 
to  try  the  work  of  the  Lord  on  the 
sailor  and  bring  him  to  the  mission 
we  tried  to  dissuade  him.  But  he  in- 
sisted and  grew  indignant  at  our  in- 
terference. He  walked  over  to  the 
sailor  and  said,  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
go  along  to  the  mission,  brother?” 

Just  as  the  sailor  looked  up  one  of 
Freddy’s  winking  spells  started.  The 
sailor  thought  he  winked  at  the  girl 
and  reflected  only  a second  before  he 
brought  up  a fast  right  from  some- 
where behind  the  bench  and  landed 
Freddy  on  his  rump  on  the  sidewalk. 
He  frowned  down  at  him  and  said 


“Damn  punk”,  and  went  back  to  the 
girl. 

The  sailor  was  big  so  we  just  pick- 
ed Freddy  up,  dusted  his  pants  off 
and  supported  him  between  us  till  we 
came  to  a place  to  sit  down.  He  could 
not  understand  what  happened  and 
wanted  to  go  back  to  the  sailor  for 
more  uplift  work.  “The  place  for  up- 
lift work  is  in  missions,  Freddy,  es- 
pecially with  a nasty  wink  like  that 
one,”  Pete  remarked. 

“Hell,  yes,”  I said,  “You  better 


FREDDY 


by  Nelson  Lewis  ’39 


come  along  to  the  mission.” 

By  the  time  we  got  him  there  he 
was  philosophical  and  let  us  know 
that  he  accepted  nasty  punches  in 
the  line  of  duty.  We  left  him  at  the 
door  and  didn’t  see  him  till  the  next 
night  when  he  was  quite  cheery  even 
though  the  lady  pianist  at  the  mis- 
sion had  been  annoyingly  coy  after 
receiving  Freddy’s  winks. 

“I  figure  this  way,  fellows,”  he  said, 
"The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  tak- 
eth  away,  and  my  affliction  is  my 
own  little  cross.” 

“It  isn’t  such  a little  cross,”  Pete 
said,  “and  it  might  get  you  in  some 
real  trouble  some  day.” 

Three  weeks  later  some  girl  on  a 
respectable  street  thought  he  was  a 
masher.  She  hailed  a policeman  and 
Freddy  went  to  police  court.  He  tried 
to  tell  the  cop  he  had  eye-trouble, 
but  the  cop  had  heard  that  one  be- 
fore. We  went  down  and  got  him  out 
of  custody.  He  was  still  cheery. 

“Look,  Freddy,”  I said,  “maybe  if 
you  don’t  study  so  much  the  winks 
will  go  away.  Look  at  us.  We  don’t 
study  much  and  our  eyes  are  swell.” 
I was  right.  We  didn’t  study  much 
and  flunked  out  that  June  and  for- 
got all  about  him  when  we  went  to 
Swiftwater,  Pete’s  home  town,  thirty 
miles  away  from  the  college,  and 
opened  an  all-night  garage.  We  were 
doing  all  right  and  had  become  sub- 
stantial citizens  when  Freddy  was 
made  pastor  of  our  Methodist  church. 
He  was  the  same  Freddy  with  the 
same  eagerness  and  the  same  wink. 

He  sounded  the  town  out  for  his 
first  few  months  and  preached  harm- 
less little  sermons  like  “Christianity 
in  Business”  and  “The  Loaves  and  the 
Fishes.”  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Epworth  League,  and  was,  as 
Mrs.  Altemus  said,  “A  real  good  in- 
fluence on  our  young.”  He  was  ac- 
cepted and  liked  even  though  the 
choir  girls  tittered  at  his  winks. 

For  his  first  three  months  Freddy 
lived  placidly.  But  when  he  learned 
about  the  “Green  Gables,”  the  road- 
house on  the  highway  where  the  city 
people  came  to  drink  and  sin,  the 
spirit  of  uplift  came  upon  him,  and 
he  began  to  heckle  the  proprietor  of 
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IN  the  South  Seas,  right  in  the  Hut- 
ton honeymoon  belt,  was  the  tiny 
island  of  Kitchipoo.  Nobody  ever 
went  there  because  the  island  is  un- 
inhabited and  there  is  no  room  to 
plant  pineapples.  It  was  a pretty 
small  island;  unfurnished  it  would 
run  about  thirty-two  cocoanut  shells 
a month.  But  nobody  would  ever  rent 
the  island  because  it  was  much  too 
lonely.  There  were  a lot  of  trees  on 
the  island  and  plenty  of  wild  plants 
so  that  if  one  had  a regulation  pocket 


knife  and  a Boy  Scout  manual,  a fel- 
low could  hack  himself  a nice  sub- 
sistence in  the  long  run.  But  the  is- 
land was  so  small  that  nobody  could 
ever  get  a long  run.  There  wasn’t 
even  enough  room  to  jump  at  a con- 
clusion. Once  every  year  a boat  would 
stop  there  and  a spry  little  man  would 
bounce  out  and  throw  out  a bunch 
of  folders  announcing  the  summer 
session  at  Lehigh  University.  One 
time  a man  came  with  a battleship 
and  tried  to  tow  the  island  to  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  but  he  gave 
up  in  disgust  and  went  back  to  Ta- 
hiti. 

The  nice  thing  about  this  island 
was  that  it  would  be  used  for  a prison 
since  nobody  ever  came  there  but 
once  a year.  The  Klickymo  tribe  in 
the  south  and  the  Barbizaira  tribe  in 
the  north  both  planned  to  send  the 
criminals  to  that  lonely  little  island 
whenever  a crime  would  be  commit- 
ted. On  the  Klickymo  island  and  on 
the  Barbizaira  island  there  was  no 
money  and  the  women  were  so  so- 
ciable that  there  never  were  any 
crimes  committed.  And  so  neither 
tribe  knew  that  the  other  was  using 
Kitchipoo  for  a place  of  incarcera- 
tion; it  was  just  as  well  — they 


wouldn’t  have  known  what  it  meant 
anyhow. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  on  the  Klic- 
kymo island  and  on  the  Barbizaira  is- 
land that  a missionary  came  to  each 
and  endeavoured  to  educate  the  na- 
tives to  wear  clothes  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  missionaries  even  gave 
the  natives  pretty  little  calico  sar- 
ongs to  wear  in  church  and  on  the 
first  Sunday  they  all  showed  up  with 
their  pretty  clothes  wrapped  around 
their  heads  like  a turban.  After  that 


first  Sunday  the  two  original  mis- 
sionaries had  a long  talk  with  the 
head  of  the  church  and  they  decided 
it  would  be  better  to  send  a couple 
of  new  missionaries  to  the  islands  of 
Klickymo  and  Barbizaira.  The  two 
new  missionaries  had  a time  con- 
vincing the  poor  natives  that  they 
wrere  supposed  to  cover  themselves 
up  with  the  calico  so  that  they  would 
not  be  naked  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 
In  some  cases  it  was  frightfully  em- 
barrassing for  the  young  missionaries 
and  the  head  of  the  church  estimated 
that  they  lost  seven  of  their  top- 
rank  missionaries  on  these  two  is- 
lands alone. 

Finally  two  brethren  on  the  is- 
lands decided  it  would  be  politick  to 
compensate  the  savages  for  their  lost 
freedom  and  gave  each  properly 
dressed  man  a gold  piece  for  his  piety. 
The  day  after  the  gold  was  passed 
out,  Christmas  Sunday  to  be  exact, 
there  was  a murder  on  each  island, 
the  first  crime  in  the  history  of  eith- 
er island.  According  to  the  tribal  law 
it  was  necessary  to  find  some  one  to 
do  penance  for  the  crime.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  Guanita  was  ban- 
ished to  the  island  of  Kitchipoo  by 
the  Klickymoans  and  Minatomo  sent 


The  Isle 
of 

Kitchipoo 

by  Howard  J.  Lewis  ’40 

to  the  same  place  by  the  Barbizairans. 
Both  of  them  were  lousy  crapshoot- 
ers. 

Neither  of  these  poor  unfortunates 
knew  that  the  other  man  was  going 
to  be  there.  Guanita  was  very  strong 
and  very  large.  He  was  also  very 
mean  and  everybody  talked  about  him 
when  he  wasn’t  around.  Perhaps  the 
reason  he  was  banished  was  because 
he  was  almost  as  big  as  the  King  of 
Klickymo  and  was  growing  every 
minute.  Minatomo,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  only  a little  runt  but  he  was  very 
smart.  Maybe  that  was  why  he  was 
banished  by  the  King  of  Barbizaira. 

As  each  was  dumped  on  the  island 
by  his  fellow  islanders,  he  started  out 
to  circle  the  island  and  look  for  food. 
As  was  inevitable  on  such  a small 
island,  they  bumped  into  each  other. 
“Well,  well,”  they  both  said  out  loud, 
“this  is  a small  island,  isn’t  it?”  And 
with  an  evil  look  in  his  eyes,  Guanita 
began  to  chase  little  Minatomo  around 
the  island.  After  about  three  laps, 
Guanita  tagged  Minatomo  and  he 
went  out  like  an  electric  light.  Minny 
had  never  seen  an  electric  light,  but 
he  knew  how  to  go  out  like  one. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness, 
Minatomo  saw  that  he  was  lying  on 
his  back  in  the  sand  and  Guanita  was 
sitting  on  his  stomach  and  eating  a 
banana.  After  a good  half-hour,  the 
strain  began  to  tell  on  the  little  fel- 
low and  he  said,  “Why  are  you  sit- 
ting on  my  stomach,  you  fool,  stink- 
ing lizard?” 

Guanita  dropped  the  banana  skin 
on  his  fice  and  said  easily  and  with- 
out malice,  “I  like  it  here.  Your 
stomach  is  very  soft.  You  are  sitting 
on  the  sand,  but  I don’t  like  the  sand 
because  it  itches  me.  You  are  very 
stupid  for  sitting  on  the  sand.” 

Minatomo  saw  that  the  big  savage 
had  him  there  so  he  kept  silent.  Aft- 
er the  sun  had  set,  Guanita  arose  and 
went  off  into  the  hills  to  sleep.  Min- 
niy  walked  all  night.  Next  day  as 
soon  as  the  sun  rose  again,  Guanita 
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COCO  - A 

by 
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Around  the  bend  of  the  South  Mountain 

J n the  notch  of  the  valley 

Next  to  the  river 

Like  a lizard  asleep 

Sprawls  the  mills  of  The  Steel. 


Up  from  the  lizard 

Like  steam  from  the  hot  animal  body 
Rise  many  colored  smokes  and  stenches 
And  in  a husky  voice,  it  speaks. 

Distinct  at  night 
Fused  with  the  voice  of  the  city 
by  day 

A monotonous  clatter  and  clang; 
punctuated  by  shrieking  air 
and  dull  explosion. 


This  is  the  thing  the  student  sees 
As  he  sits  i with  his  date 

at  the  Lookout  on  South  Mountain. 
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Trolleys  clatter  between  Bethlehem  and  Hellertown. 

Some  stop  at  a road 

that  leads  to  the  Slag  Division 
of  the  Steel. 

The  wavy  macadam  strip  wanders  by 
long  heaps  of  slag 
nondescript  shacks 
a big  gas  tank 

Past  the  piping,  stacks,  and  black  cylinders 
of  the  Coke  Works 

Pauses  by  a string  of  small  wooden  buildings 
each  with  its  own  outhouse 

And  loses  itself  in  the  lazy  Pennsylvania 

countryside  rich  in  old  hewn  barns 
and  massive  stone  farmhouses. 

and  children  who  lower  their  heads  and  smile 


Sad  and  heavy  with  the  stuff  of  life  are  these 
monotonous  grey  shacks 
Beside  whom  the  road  paused 
in  the  shadow 
of  the  tanks 

of  the  coke  distilling  plant. 

Here  live  people  not  known  to  Joe  and  his  date 
For  the  two  can  not  see  the  head  of  the  lizard 
From  where  they  sit 

in  the  convertible  coupe 
at  the  Lookout 
on  South  Mountain 


In  the  shadow  of  the  tanks 
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Some  people  call  this  place  The  Camp. 
Others,  The  Mexican  Village. 

People  who  live  there  call  it 
“Coco-a” 


A strange  growth  is  Coco-a 

in  the  jaw  of  the  lizard 
Born  of  the  strikes  of  a post-war  steel  boom 
which  were  broken 

by  men  sitting  at  glass-topped  desks. 

Me 71  w'ho  said, 

“We’ll  ship  Mexicans  up  to  break  the  damn  strike.” 
“We  zt'ill  probably  need  a thousand 


A thousand  Mexicans  came. 

Men,  women,  children. 

In  hox  cars  to  Bethlehem. 

from  Guadalajara  in  Mexico 
from  drowsy,  sunny,  dusty,  Mexico 
to  America,  the  land  of  promise, 
to  Bethlehem,  the  town  of  steel. 


Strange  that  such  should  live  and  play 
heside  and  in  grey  wooden  shacks 
about  the  wooden  outhouse 
by  the  galvanized  fence  of  the  steel. 
“Temporary  shelters”  did  the  man  at  the 
glass  topped  desk  say? 

But  the  smells  of  Coco-a  don’t  reach 
Fountain  Hill 

And  twenty  years  is  a long  time  to  remember. 


Have  you  met  the  greasy,  dirty,  lousy,  drunken  Mexican? 


But  the  smell  of  Coco-a — 


Have  you  met  the  greasy,  dirty,  lousy,  drunken, 
Mexican  ? 

Come 

“Hello  Jesus  Goyasha.  How  are  you?” 

“Hots:  are  the  little  ones?” 

“Good.  Good.  One  more  pretty  soon  make  it  nine 


But  hard  is  the  stock 

of  those  who  live  in  the  shack, 
and  proud. 

Spanish  blood  and  Indian. 

Hard  workers. 

Ask  their  foremen. 

Hard  drinkers. 

Ask  the  law. 

And  healthy. 

Look  at  the  fat  brown  babies 
and  children  who  lower  their 
heads  and  smile, 

and  laugh  the  laughter  of  healthy 
children, 

and  run  on  fat  brown  legs. 


After  7ny  woman  have  it  you  must  come  to  my 
house. 

I can  not  offer  you  much. 

Something  to  eat 
A little  wine 

And  a good  time  as  our  friend. 

You  promise,  eh?” 
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Pride 

and  tough  bodies 
builds  anti-toxins 
to  disease,  filth,  lice,  and  squalor. 

Hard  liquor,  cheap  liquor 
helps  too. 

As  does  good  humor 

stoicism 

generosity. 

Happy  people  live 
in  two  room  shacks 
with  their  children 

who  play  in  the  shadow  of  tanks  and 
piping. 

Four  hundreds  yards  from  the  city  dump. 


Four  hundred  yards  from 
the  eity  dump 
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PREXY 

The  naked  truth  about  the  last  liberal; 
a matter  of  executive  policy 

by  Dave  Hughes  ’ 39 


MY  father  regarded  me  quiz- 
zically. “I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  that,”  he  said.  “Howev- 
er you  must  believe  that  not  all  col- 
lege presidents  are  fools.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  there  have  been  and  are 
men  at  the  heads  of  our  universities 
possessing  discernment  and  ability. 
John  Dossier  was  such  a man.”  Here 
he  stepped  across  the  room,  and  af- 
ter looking  into  the  corridor,  shut  the 
door  carefully. 

“I  expect  your  mother  will  be  home 
shortly,”  he  said,  seating  himself  as 
before.  “John  Dossier,”  he  continued, 
“became  president  of  Trexell  when  I 
was  a senior.  The  college  was  in  its 
infancy  then,  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  pioneering  stage  before 
the  stultifying  influences  of  law  and 
order  can  have  their  effect,  there  was 
active  a number  of  men  of  great  cou- 
rage and  honesty.”  Again  he  stepped 
to  the  door  and  listened. 

“I  have  in  mind,”  he  said,  “an  inci- 
dent that  happened  in  the  last  sem- 
ester I spent  at  school.  It  may  seem 
trivial  to  you,  but  to  me  it  shows 
more  clearly  than  any  other  single 
act  just  how  much  of  a man  Pres- 
ident Dossier  was.” 

“It  was  in  the  spring.  The  winter 
had  been  long  and  bitter  and  spring 
was  doing  all  it  could  to  make  up 
for  it;  and  succeeding  too  well.  Classes 
were  torment.  Calculus  became  a 
drone  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
above  the  locusts;  Shakespeare  was 
inadequate  to  the  occasian.  The  red 
maples  swam  in  the  afternoon  haze; 
each  separate  dogwood  blossom  quiv- 
ered with  symbolic  meaning.  The 
whole  world  seemed  about  to  burst 
from  sheer  seminal  pressure.  To  walk 
alone  on  the  campus  was  to  go  mad. 
In  town,  of  course,  it  was  worse.  I 
am  telling  you  this  so  that  you  can 
better  appreciate  what  follows. 

“During  the  winter  several  other 
seniors  and  myself  had  formed  the 
habit  of  calling  on  the  president  for 
tea  on  Sunday  afternoon.  This  was  a 
more  or  less  common  practice  in  those 
days,  for  the  value  of  social  inter- 
course was  realized  and  the  college 
staff  had  not  yet  grown  aloof  with 


alumni  dinners. 

“This  afternoon  I had  cut  a psych 
lab  and  gone  over  to  the  president’s 
house  in  the  hope  of  taking  my  mind 
off  the  flesh  for  an  hour  or  so.  I 
found  him  at  home  and  cordial  as 
usual.  For  several  hours  we  sat  in 
the  big  cool  living  room,  smoking 
and  talking.  Just  before  dusk  he  sug- 
gested that  we  go  down  to  the  river 
for  a dip. 

“The  town  had  not  spread  so  far 
then  and  there  was  a fine  place  to 
swim,  perhaps  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  any  home.  We  got  there  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting.  The  water 
lay  without  a ripple,  and  a heavy  sil- 
ence hung  over  everything.  We  un- 
dressed without  speaking  and  waded 
slowly  into  the  stream,  neither  want- 
ing to  spoil  the  perfect  quiet.  In  the 
middle  it  was  over  our  heads,  and 
we  floated  there  hardly  breathing. 
Suddenly  the  president  gave  a low 
cry  and  began  swimming  for  the 
shore  which  we  had  just  left.  I saw  a 
figure  standing  on  the  bank.  It  was 
still  for  a moment,  then  it  turned  and 
disappeared.  A moment  later  the 
president  emerged,  white  and  glist- 
ening, and  started  in  pursuit.  Some 
one  trying  to  get  our  clothes,  I 
thought;  this  should  be  good. 

“It  took  me  at  least  fifty  yards  to 
pass  the  president.  He  was  running 
like  a miler,  with  a determined,  pur- 
poseful air,  and  I thought,  there  is  a 
man  who  will  accomplish  what  he  has 
set  out  to  do.  Naked,  President  Dos- 
sier still  had  a kind  of  dignity,  was 
still  a man  to  be  reckoned  with. 

“Then  I could  nearly  see  whom  it 
was  we  were  chasing.  I put  on  a lit- 
tle sprint,  and  then — My  God!  It  was 
a woman,  a young  woman;  she  was 
running  unevenly,  with  little  shriek- 
ing noises.  I felt  myself  go  red  all 
over.  The  president  was  bearing 
down  on  me.  Sir,  I screamed,  sir,  it’s 
a woman! 

John  Dossier,  president  of  Trexell 
University,  never  missed  his  stride 
for  an  instant. 

“I  know  it  you  fool,”  he  gasped,  “I 
know  it,” 


BOOZE  . . . 

from  page  ten 

• 

in  the  air  and  run  and  shout  and  sing 
beautifully.  But  he  was  still  content 
to  sit  relaxed  in  his  chair  and  run 
his  fingers  over  the  pattern  of  his 
cup. 

The  skin  on  his  head  was  tight.  The 
tip  of  his  tongue  felt  dead  when  he 
pressed  it  against  his  front  teeth.  He 
was  wide  awake  and  sun-warm  in- 
side. He  stared  fascinated  at  the  re- 
peated bright  reflections  of  the  over- 
head bulb  on  the  shiny  black  of  the 
coal  stove. 

When  he  looked  in  his  cup  again 
to  see  if  the  light  was  reflected  there 
too,  he  saw  that  there  was  a drink  in 
it  but  he  had  not  seen  the  woman 
pour  it  nor  Steve  pay  for  it.  He  was 
glad  when  he  saw  that  the  liquor 
reflected  up  at  Steve  and  Steve  was 
smiling  at  him,  amused.  He  looked  at 
the  woman  and  she  was  smiling  and 
looking  through  him.  He  smiled  back 
at  them  and  started  to  laugh  for  no 
reason  and  stopped  as  suddenly. 

He  saw  Steve  drink.  Ray  picked  up 
his  own  cup  and  remembered  to  slug 
the  stuff  down  quickly.  The  warming 
was  less  and  the  fumes  no  longer 
ran  in  his  nose.  Something  was 
wrong  with  his  eyes  but  in  a nice 
way.  What  he  looked  at  was  clear  and 
sharp  and  very  important  but  every- 
thing else  was  blurred  and  faded  and 
out  of  focus.  He  smiled  gently  and 
rested  his  head  against  his  hand. 

Suddenly  he  saw  that  Steve  was 
standing  up. 

“Wassa  matter?”  he  said,  rolling  his 
head  back  so  he  could  see  Steve  with- 
out moving  his  eyes,  but  his  tongue 
was  heavy  and  the  words  didn’t 
come  out  right. 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here,”  Steve  said. 

“I  wanna  stay.  It’s  nice.”  He  sat 
slumped  in  his  chair  and  had  no 
thoughts  at  all. 

“C’mon.”  Steve  took  him  by  the 
arm  and  Ray  didn’t  care  whether  he 
stayed  or  went.  Everything  was  swell 
no  matter  what  happened.  He  had  to 
make  an  effort,  but  when  he  con- 
centrated, his  legs  worked  all  right. 
They  went  out  the  door  and  down  the 
path  to  the  railroad.  Steve  let  go  of 
his  arm  when  he  saw  that  Ray  could 
walk. 

His  tongue  fitted  tightly  against  the 
roof  of  his  mouth  and  the  top  of  his 
head  was  two  inches  too  high.  Each 
step  took  thought  but  he  kept  follow- 
ing Steve’s  back  and  by  holding  his 
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In  Defense  . . . 

from  page  eight 

to  how  great  the  loss  really  was. 

The  economic  system  of  Germany 
is  frequently  made  a topic  of  discus- 
sion, and  the  fact  is  often  pointed 
out  that  no  financial  statement  has 
been  issued  for  several  years.  The  fact 
is  that  Germany  has  very  little  fin- 
ancial resources  and  she  is  forced  to 
actions  we  consider  unusual  to  keep 
her  entire  financial  structure  from 
collapsing.  If  she  were  to  change  to 
a capitalistic  system  she  would  go 
bankrupt  in  a short  period  of  time. 
In  fact  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
the  Jews  are  being  banished  is  to 
secure  additional  wealth.  Under  the 
system  the  Reich  is  employing  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  continue  indefinitely. 

German  organizations  in  America 
caused  much  discussion  a short 
while  ago.  The  bunds  are  organiza- 
tions independent  of  Germany  and  the 
Reich  has  disclaimed  all  responsibil- 
ity for  them.  Germany  has  not  foster- 
ed the  bunds,  but  rather  tends  to  re- 
gret their  presence  as  being  harmful 
to  their  relations  with  us. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  be 
neutral  rather  than  unfriendly  to- 
wards Germany.  Why  not  be  frank? 
Let’s  admit  that  we  care  as  little 
about  the  welfare  of  the  German 
people  as  we  do  about  our  American 
negroes,  that  the  only  interest  we 
have  in  the  German  people  is  their 
potential  power.  Chadwick  of  the 
American  Legion  said,  “Americanism 
should  imply  minding  our  own  bus- 
iness and  leaving  to  the  other  people 
of  the  world  the  accomplishment  of 
their  own  destiny. 


Iii  Protest  . . . 

from  page  nine 

go  back  to  the  dismal  prospect  of  a 
world  riddled  by  wars  of  conquest 
and  temporal  gain.  The  treadmill  of 
pain  that  humanity  has  traveled  since 
the  damnable  invention  of  gun  pow- 
der is  horrible  enough  as  a thing  of 
the  past.  When  one  man  and  his  fol- 
lowers attempt  to  establish  a rule  of 
might  by  these  same  processes,  it  is 
our  undeniable  right  to  condemn  him 
as  a menace  and  brand  him  as  a 
throwback  to  the  Dark  Ages,  the  days 
of  the  fire  and  sword.  Hitler’s  perse- 


cution of  the  Jews  and  Catholics  pales 
into  insignificance  in  the  light  of  his 
brutal  threat  to  all  of  civilization’s 
uncertain  steps  progress.  It  must  be 
our  right,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  op- 
pose the  rule  of  might. 

American  Nazis  sometimes  defend 
religious  persecution  in  Germany  on 
the  grounds  that  there  is  religious 
persecution  here  but  to  compare 
it  to  Germany's  are  two  different 
things.  In  the  United  States  the  fed- 
eral government  does  not  confiscate 
the  property  of  racial  minorities.  One 
does  not  pay  a fine  for  belonging  to  a 
certain  race.  We  in  America  do  not 
write  a national  anthem  about  a man 
who  was  killed  in  a race  riot.  A recent 
attempt  at  racial  discrimination  in  the 
national  capital  proved  to  be  a very 
destructive  boomerang.  Surely  the  in- 
dignation that  folowed  the  action  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  did  not  typify  a nation 
that  was  bent  on  persecuting  the 
negro. 

Furthermore,  the  younger  genera- 
tions that  are  most  opposed  to  the 
Fascist  methods  respect  the  memories 
of  their  ancestors  but  do  not  necessar- 
ily approve  of  their  actions  in  the 
past.  And  since  the  new  generations 
took  no  part  in  this  or  any  other 
country’s  dark  past,  we  can  not  ex- 
cuse Germany  if  she  follows  the  same 
steps  we  do  not  approve  now.  Imper- 
ialism has  always  been  an  evil  thing 
and  if  we  feel  now  that  any  need  or 
any  desire  for  imperialism  is  gone,  we 
have  the  right  to  protest  against  the 
continuance  or  the  revival  of  the  feu- 
dal system  in  the  age  we  were  born 
into. 

The  Germany  that  was  left  after 
the  World  War  was  a sorry  mess  in- 
deed. Those  who  blame  the  Hitler  re- 
gime on  the  Versailles  Treaty  hit  the 
nail  pretty  nearly  on  the  head.  The 
peace  fixers  left  a nation  that  was 
completely  bankrupt  and  despondent. 
In  vain  they  hoped  to  keep  a once 
powerful  nation  in  the  depths  of  in- 
ternational politics  by  taking  away 
from  them  all  their  arms  and  letting 


“Ah!  Sandburg,  my  favorite  poet.” 


them  keep  all  the  culture  they  want- 
ed. As  a result  today  we  have  all  arm- 
aments and  no  culture.  Germany  now 
stands  as  great  a menace  to  democra- 
cy as  the  Kaiser’s  Germany  ever  was. 
It  would  be  rather  disheartening  if  we 
had  to  fight  again  to  put  Germany  in- 
to subjection.  Even  then,  it  wouldn’t 
be  as  simple  as  all  that.  Admittedly, 
Germany  needs  financial  aid.  Actually 
the  only  way  she  can  get  it  is  by  bor- 
rowing from  richer  democracies.  In 
view  of  the  natural  antagonism  the 
chance  is  slight.  Without  additional 
aid,  the  Nazi  government  has  a good 
chance  of  going  on  the  rocks.  Hitler 
cannot  subsist  jorever  on  Jewish  and 
Catholic  confiscations.  When  there  are 
enough  worms  they  might  get  to- 
gether and  turn.  A revolution  or  gov- 
ernmental bankruptcy  will  leave  Ger- 
many in  post-War  depths.  Then  is  the 
chance  for  the  democracies  to  step  in 
and  rehabilitate  the  country  that  suff- 
ered so  long  because  of  a mistaken 
faith. 

We  with  our  large  ranks  of  unem- 
ployed must  listen  to  the  boastings  of 
the  pro-Nazis  that  in  Germany  there 
is  no  unemployment,  that  everyone  is 
working  and  producing.  If  a Nazi 
putsch  succeeds  in  this  country,  it 
will  be  through  the  unemployed,  who 
will  be  led  to  believe  that  Naziism 
means  a job  for  all.  As  long  as  un- 
employment remains  a serious  prob- 
lem in  this  country,  men  will  continue 
to  advance  radical  ideas  that  are 
worse  than  the  problem  itself.  Those 
who  suffer  most  from  d emocracy’s 
lack  must  remember  that  when  the 
totalitarian  state  feeds  you,  it  de- 
mands that  you  give  up  the  rights  of 
free  speech,  free  press  and  the  rights 
of  free  assembly.  It  demands  that  la- 
bor must  no  longer  exist  as  a cooper- 
ative or  communicative  group  oper- 
ating for  its  own  benefit.  And  it  de- 
mands that  you  serve  in  the  army — 
which  is  far  worse  for  the  country 
and  yourself  than  mere  idleness.  That 
is  what  would  most  likely  happen  in 
this  country,  while  in  Germany  the 
picture  is  more  grim.  There  the  form- 
er unemployed  are  being  used  to  con- 
struct the  Seigfried  line  and  to  turn 
out  a huge  supply  of  munitions.  Be- 
sides this  waste  of  human  energy,  the 
waste  of  money  is  tremendous.  It  is 
probably  for  that  reason  that  the 
bank  of  the  Reich  no  longer  issues 
yearly  statements.  As  the  Nazi  will 
say,  “After  all,  there  are  many  things 
that  the  people  should  not  know.” 
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Red-blooded  American 

by  Raphael  Seoblionko  ’ 39 


MARTIN  DIES  is  the  Democratic 
Congressman  from  the  state  of 
Texas.  He  recently  earned  the 
thanks  of  all  widows  and  little  chil- 
dren by  nipping  in  the  bud  a Bolshe- 
vik revolution  instigated  by  Moscow 
with  the  innocent  aid  of  Shirley 
Temple  and  Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  To  be 
sure  Mr.  Dies  did  not  do  this  tre- 
mendous task  alone.  Congress  was 
considerate  enough  to  equip  him  with 
a committee  which  bears  his  noble 
name.  But  he  is  by  far  the  leading 
personage  and  one  might  say  that  he 
overshadows  them  like  Hitler  over- 
shadows Goebbels. 

The  Texas  Congressman  is,  as  our 
newspapers  have  informed  us,  a 
mighty  champion  of  Americanism.  If 
any  of  us  have  had  any  misgivings 
on  this  score,  the  recent  statement 
by  the  editor  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe 
Times  affirming  Mr.  Dies’  sincerity 
dispelled  all  doubts.  It  is  such  actions 
as  these  that  make  an  independent 
press  like  the  Globe  Times  indispen- 
sable to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Dies  is,  moveover,  impervious 
to  all  political  pressure,  especially 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt.  His  independence 
of  mind  is  unquestioned;  when  his 
constituents  demanded  relief,  he  told 
them  in  effect  that  only  Communists 
desired  such  things;  when  the  whole 
world  was  at  the  feet  of  little  Shirley 
Temple,  he  braved  the  wrath  of  the 
masses  to  see  what  sinister  influences 
lurked  behind  the  golden  locks  of  lit- 
tle Shirley.  Ah!  had  but  Kerensky 
been  blessed  with  such  a man! 

While  some  claim  to  see  in  Mr. 
Dies  motives  not  completely  altru- 
istic and  that  his  Un-American  Com- 
mittee is  nothing  but  a group  of  pub- 
licity agents  preparing  Mr.  Dies  path 
to  the  White  House,  all  impartial  ob- 
servers agree  that  these  charges  are 
wholly  untrue  and  are  the  deliberate 
fabrications  springing  from  Moscow. 
That  such  ranking  officials  as  Harold 
Ickes,  Frank  Murphy  and  Frances 
Perkins  hold  to  these  views  merely 
goes  to  prove  how  complete  the  in- 
fluence of  Earl  Browder  is  in  Amer- 
ican politics. 

That  the  presidential  urge  is  furth- 
est from  his  mind  is  evident  to  any- 
one who  will  investigate  the  work- 
ings of  his  committee.  Upon  that  in- 
vestigation one  will  note  that  the  in- 


dependent inquiries  of  Mr.  Dies  into 
un-American  activities  have  endow- 
ed him  with  the  enmity  of  many  in- 
fluential people  whose  blessings  are 
necessary  for  presidential  election 
such  as  John  L.  Lewis,  Father  Divine, 
and  Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  And  since  his 
investigation  purporting  to  show  to 
labor  has  antagonized  the  powerful 
Henry  Ford’s  satisfaction  that  Com- 
munist activity  is  rife  in  organized 
C.  I.  O.,  one  could  hardly  say  that 
Mr.  Dies  was  feathering  his  own 
nest. 

But  Mr.  Dies’  fairness  to  organized 
labor  is  unquestioned.  One  of  his 
committee’s  chief  investigators,  Ed- 
ward Francis  Sullivan,  has  had  very 
close  relations  to  the  workingman  in 
his  capacity  as  a labor  spy.  Who  else 
indeed  could  better  relate  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  than  this  Mr.  Sulli- 
van? That  this  investigator  was  once 
convicted  of  larceny  and  sentenced  to 
prison  is  indicative  of  Mr.  Dies’  hu- 
manity and  his  willingness  to  give  a 
man  a chance  to  rehabilitate  himself 
and  pay  back  his  debt  to  society. 

Moveover,  since  his  release  from 
prison,  Sullivan  has  more  than 
atoned  for  his  past  misdeeds.  On  the 
night  of  June  5,  1934,  he  addressed  a 
Nazi  mass  meeting  in  New  York  City 
upon  the  subject  of  the  “dirty  lousy 
stinking  Jews.”  The  Dies  investiga- 
tor concluded  his  talk  by  giving  the 
Nazi  salute  and  urging  his  listeners 
to  throw  all  Communists  and  Jews 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sullivan  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  Mr.  Dies. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  deed  that  the 
Texan  performed  was  of  a negative 


nature — his  refusal  to  investigate 
such  great  Americans  as  Father 
Charles  Coughlin,  Rev.  Gerald  Win- 
rod,  Rev.  Gerald  Smith,  Fritz  Kuhn, 
and  Mayor  Hague.  Mr.  Dies  values 
friendship  as  a high  ideal  and  would 
do  nothing  to  hurt  these  friends.  Such 
is  the  personality  of  this  lovable 
southerner. 

Recently  Congressman  Dies  helped 
clear  the  haze  of  the  American  polit- 
ical scene  before  a talk  to  the  Penn. 
A.  C.  The  only  ones,  he  said,  who 
protest  the  violations  of  civil  rights 
are  the  Communists.  The  rumbling 
heard  at  the  time  was  not  applause, 
it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  turning  over 
in  his  grave. 
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BOOZE  . . . 

from  page  seventeen 

head  straight  he  kept  himself  from 
wandering.  The  trestle  was  hard. 
Each  tie  was  a new  problem  but  the 
thought  of  falling  was  never  real  and 
he  knew  he  was  infallible  and  strong. 
When  they  turned  back  into  the  street 
he  caught  up  with  Steve  and  walked 
beside  him.  Now  and  then  his  feet 
would  miss  the  rhythm  that  was 
beating  in  his  head  and  he  would 
brush  his  shoulder  against  Steve’s 
but  it  was  not  often. 

He  still  felt  fine. 

Then  he  heard  it.  A piano  was 
plinking  in  one  of  the  houses  ahead 
of  him.  As  they  came  closer  and 
passed  in  front  of  the  lone  lighted 
window  on  the  street  the  tune  grew 
louder.  The  notes  came  out  slowly 
and  made  the  only  sound  in  the  night. 

Suddenly,  without  reason,  all  the 
joy  and  strength  and  pleasantness 
and  warmth  left  him.  He  knew  that 
it  was  dark  and  a long  way  back  to 
the  farm  and  his  throat  was  sore.  He 
no  longer  wanted  to  jump  or  sing  or 
run.  His  only  idea  was  to  get  home, 
get  home,  get  home.  He  was  empty 
inside  and  homesick  and  unhappy.  It 
was  a different  night. 

All  the  way  back  to  the  farm  he 
felt  that  way.  He  didn’t  speak  to 
Steve  and  Steve  didn’t  speak  to  him. 
That  night  he  felt  that  he  had  had 
something  wonderful  in  his  grasp, 
something  important,  but  it  had  fallen 
through  his  fingers  and  was  gone. 
And  he  had  lost  something  that  he 
might  have  held  on  to  but  he  did  not 
know  what.  He  was  lonely  and  lost. 

He  could  never  remember  the  tune 
but  he  always  knew  that  the  lone- 
liest sound  in  the  world  is  a single 
piano  tinkling  down  an  empty  street. 

• 
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Kitohipoo  . . . 

from  page  twelve 

collared  Minny  after  a brisk  two  and 
a quarter  laps.  He  laid  him  on  the 
ground  and  sat  down  with  an  extra 
fine  bunch  of  bananas. 

Minny  was  a little  bit  slower  in 
coming  to  this  time  and  he  began  to 
think  that  if  this  kept  up  there  would 
come  a day  when  he,  Minatomo, 
would  no  longer  wake  up  and  would 
journey  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 
This  always  disturbed  Minatomo  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  that  his  wife’s 
relatives  would  be  there,  too.  And  so 
he  who  had  always  been  a thinker 
began  to  think  hard,  very  hard.  At 
long  last  he  blew  some  sand  out  of 
his  mouth  and  spoke.  “Son  of  Torus,” 
said  he,  “if  you  will  let  me  up  I shall 
make  you  a pillow  that  will  be  much 
more  comfortable  than  my  stomach 
since  I am  getting  thinner  every  day 
that  you  sit  on  me.  The  day  will 
come  when  I will  die  and  then  I will 
rot  and  smell.  Oh  yes,  you  had  better 
let  me  make  you  a pillow.” 

Guanita  thought  and  thought  and 
he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  runt.  His 
ribs  were  noticeable.  It  was  a pity 
that  the  little  savage  could  not  be  as 
strong  as  he,  Guanita.  Guanita  began 
to  sniffle  at  the  poor  unfortunate  man 
he  was  sitting  on.  He  began  to  shake 
with  sobs  and  poor  Minny  thought 
that  his  stomach  would  cave  in. 
Guanita  said  he  would  think  it  over 
until  the  next  day,  but  he  said  he 
was  sorry  for  the  poor  man  he  was 
sitting  on. 

As  the  next  sun  rose,  Guani'U. 
nailed  Minny  in  less  than  a lap  and 
told  him  that  a pillow  would  be  fine. 
Minny  hurried  away  to  make  a pil- 
low out  of  the  best  palm  leaves  he 
could  fine.  The  finished  job  had 
everything  but  a union  label.  It  was  a 
comfortable  pillow  and  now  Guanita 
sat  on  the  pillow  all  day  long  and 
watched  the  waves  as  they  came  in. 
But  after  a while  Guanita,  too,  began 
to  think.  He  said  to  himself,  if  he  will 
make  me  a pillow,  he  will  make  me 
a chair  to  put  the  pillow  on.  Perhaps 
he  will  even  build  me  a roof  to  keep 
the  sun  off  my  head. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  all 
these  things  were  done  by  Minny  as 
soon  as  Guanita  told  him  he,  Minny, 
was  getting  fat  enough  to  sit  on  again. 
Minatomo  did  all  these  things  for 
Guanita.  As  he  built  and  built  he  be- 
gan to  get  strong  and  wiry  with  his 


labors.  Guanita,  on  the  other  hand, 
sat  on  his  pillow  all  day  and  watched 
the  waves  come  in.  He  always  sent 
Minny  for  his  food  which  was  ever 
in  abundance.  Guanita  grew  quite 
fond  of  Minatomo  because  Minny 
was  so  careful  that  Guanita  should 
do  no  work  and  should  eat  a lot  of 
good,  starchy  food. 

And  now  it  gradually  came  to  pass 
that  Guanita  grew  fat  and  his  legs 
grew  thin  and  short  and  didn’t  even 
touch  the  ground  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  sit  in  his  chair  all  the  time, 
even  at  night.  But  Minny  was  a hus- 
ky little  fellow  by  now  with  a broad 
chest  and  huge  arms. 

One  day  Guanita  was  sitting  in  his 
chair  watching  the  waves  and  think- 
ing how  he  could  please  Minny  by 
telling  him  how  good  his  food  was 
and  perhaps  he  might  even  let  little 
Minny  eat  with  him,  Guanita.  All  of 
a sudden  Guanita  felt  his  very  own 
chair  being  pushed  from  behind  and 
in  a second  he,  Guanita,  was  sprawled 
out  on  the  sand  with  his  thin,  useless 
arms  scratching  around  like  a turtle 
turned  upside  down  on  the  beach. 
Minny  was  sitting  on  his  chest  and 
after  squinting  for  aim  he  began  to 
beat  in  the  skull  of  Guanita  with  a 


club.  After  a few  minutes’  industry 
there  was  no  more  life  left  in  Guanita 
and  Minny  set  up  the  chair  and  beat 
it  into  small  pieces  with  his  club  and 
then  went  up  into  the  hills. 
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and  Mustard  Gas  . . . 

from  page  seven 


the  guns  around.  They  motorized  the 
artillery  in  1918,  right  after  the  war. 

Rolling  a cigarette  with  one  hand 
and  motorizing  the  artillery  ended 
that  war  with  Shannon.  He  took  up 
the  potentialities  of  the  war  to  come 
by  starting  off  on  a new  explosive 
that  the  Germans  have  developed. 
This  explosive  is  so  powerful  that  it 
will  knock  a man  unconscious  within 
a number  of  miles  from  where  the 
explosion  takes  place.  To  counteract 
the  significance  of  this,  Shannon  men- 
tioned that  the  United  States  has  a 
gas  that  goes  through  clothing  and 
all.  The  gas  he  had  been  exposed  to 
in  the  war  was  only  damaging  to  un- 
protected or  exposed  surfaces.  Yes 
sir,  this  next  war  was  going  to  be  a 
honey.  He  commented  on  the  propor- 
tions of  the  war  to  come,  ran  through 
the  various  battles  he  had  fought  in, 
decided  that  there  were  good  and  bad 
spots  in  the  last  war  but  that  he  had 
taken  everything  as  it  came  and  that 
was  the  way  to  do,  and  that  if  a war 
broke  out  tomorrow  he’d  be  the  first 
to  sign  up. 

Shannon  glanced  at  the  clock,  turn- 
ed on  the  radio,  settled  down  on  his 
elbow,  with  his  ear  close  to  the  spea- 
ker and  said,  half  to  himself,  “Yep! — 
I’d  sign  up  tomorrow  if  I had  the 
chance.” 

Major  Bowes  carried  on  where 
mustard  gas  left  off.  I drank  up  and 
walked  out  into  the  blue  white  light 
of  the  silk  mill.  The  looms  chattered 
in  my  ears  all  the  way  home. 
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FREDDY . . . 

front  page  eleven 

the  roadhouse  about  the  evil  ways  of 
the  place. 

The  proprietor  had  seen  reformers 
before  and  ignored  him,  and  so  Fred- 
dy decided  to  get  the  townspeople 
behind  him  and  close  the  roadhouse 
for  good.  He  delivered  a sermon, 
“And  the  Lord  shall  cast  them  out,” 
in  which  he  implied  that  the  good 
people  should  give  the  Lord  a hand 
in  closing  the  roadhouse.  But  the 
townspeople  ignored  the  invitation  to 
action  although  they  talked  much  of 
the  evil  of  the  place. 

But  Freddy  was  not  beaten.  He 
prepared  a sermon,  a fireball,  en- 
titled “Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery,” and  put  a big  announcement 
of  the  special  feature  at  the  front  of 
the  church.  The  whole  town,  ex- 
cluding children  under  fourteen, 
turned  out  for  the  sermon,  and  ten 
or  so  visitors  from  neighboring  town- 
ships attended. 

After  the  collection  Freddy  began. 
In  his  strongest  voice,  with  pound- 
ing on  the  pulpit,  he  said,  “Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,”  and  start- 
ed to  wink. 

The  laugh  began  in  the  rear  and 
spread  slowly  till  a fat  man  from  Elk 
township  began  to  roar  like  an  angry 
bull.  Then  all  the  men  laughed,  but 
their  women  drew  their  lips  together 
and  stared  straight  ahead. 

The  laughs  continued,  at  intervals, 
for  five  minutes,  and  the  sermon  was 
ruined.  Three  days  later,  the  trustees, 
at  the  suggestion  of  their  wives,  called 
on  Freddy.  They  told  him  kindly  to 
go  away  until  his  eye  trouble  was 
over. 

We  never  saw  Freddy  again. 

• 
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ticized  and  praised  for  sticking  main- 
ly to  the  reviewing  of  what  we  consi- 
der numbers  of  interest  to  Hot  Jazz 
fans.  We  defend  our  policy  with  the 
statement  that  anyone  can  find  what 
they  want  in  a popular  tune  of  the 
type  recorded  by  Clinton  and  Kemp, 
but  it  takes  some  explanation  and 
prodding  to  hear  and  like  a tune  by 
Basie  or  Kirby.  What  do  you  think? — 
or  don’t  you. 

DECCA  BRIEFS 

Bob  Crosby,  Skater’s  Waltz;  Eye 
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Opener.  Par  excellence  a la  Crosby. 
Latter  features  Bob  Zurke  and  he 
doesn’t  disappoint.  The  man’s  barking 
at  Joe  Sullivan’s  heels  now.  Jimmy 
Dorsey:  Deep  Purple;  Fate.  Let’s  Stop 
The  Clock;  The  Masquerade  Is  Over. 
Here  is  a different  Deep  Purple.  Ra- 
ther than  mush  it  up  Jimmy  tears  into 
it,  softens  it  up  with  Bob  Eberle’s  vo- 
cal, and  then  rides  the  finish.  One  hit 
and  one  error  we  say.  The  rest  are 
typical  Dorsey  sweet  stuff,  danceable 
and  all  that  sort  of  rot — you  know  old 
fellow. 

Count  Basie  plays  The  Blues  I Like 
To  Hear,  and  how!  backed  by  Blame 
It  On  My  Last  Affair.  First  is  the  Ba- 
sie swing  in  a slower  mood  but  as  sol- 
id as  ever  with  pudgy  Jimmy  Rush- 
ing handling  the  vocal.  Second  num- 
ber is  a slap  in  the  face  to  the  critics 
(including  us)  who  maintained  that 
Basie  couldn’t  play  slow  danceable 
music.  Helen  Hulmes  gets  the  bou- 
quet of  the  month  for  her  vocal.  Glen 
Gray,  Hoboken  Bucket;  Last  Night  A 
Miracle  Happened.  I Won’t  Believe  It; 
Could  Be.  Hoboken-  Casa  Loma  com- 
mercial swing  with  a lift!  The  boys 
really  find  the  alley  in  this  one  with 
the  aid  of  a swell  tune.  Sonny  Dun- 
ham and  Pat  Davis  capture  the  solo 
honors,  with  the  sour  notes  and  toma- 
toes going  to  Clarence  Hutchenrider 
for  a tinny  clarinet  solo.  Some  more 
Glen — please.  Bing  Crosby,  My  MeZ- 
onchaly  Baby;  Between  A Kiss  And 
A Sigh.  The  old  sentimental  groaner 
is  back  again.  He  moans  Baby  con- 
vincingly enough  and  the  babes  will 
go  for  the  second.  Still  can’t  beat  the 
Bing.  Andy  Kirk  waxes  sentimental 
in  his  famous  fashion  in  But  It  Didn’t 
Mean  A Thing;  What  Would  People 
Say.  Andrew  Sisters  lay  an  egg  with 
Begin  The  Beguine;  Long  Time  No 
See.  Definitely  not  their  style.  Last  is 
Louis  Armstrong’s  What  Is  This 
Thing  Called  Swing;  Jeepers  Creep- 
ers. First  side  is  part  of  Louis’  vaud- 
ville  act  and  it  loses  it’s  effectiveness 
on  the  cold  wax  platter,  but  if  you’ve 
ever  seen  Satchmo  it’ll  amuse  you. 
Jeepers  needs  no  introduction. 

Vocalion  and  Brunswick 

Slipping  a little  below  his  top  per- 
formances but  still  better  than  half 
the  other  recordings  is  Jimmy  Lunce- 
ford’s  Blue  Blazes;  Baby  Won’t  You 
Please  Come  Here.  Baby  opens  with, 
of  all  things,  a Dixieland  beginning 
and  then  breaks  into  the  usual  subor- 
dinate sax  solo  and  the  dynamic 
build-up  to  vocalist  Joe  Thomas.  Bla- 
zes is  a Lunceford  killer  that  doesn’t 
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JOHN  GETS  LITTLE  It 

From  page  four. 


corner  of  my  eye  and  it  would  stab  me 
in  the  heart.  I shall  never  be  able  to 
erase  from  my  mind  the  sadness  of  the 
scene  when  the  instructor  told  John  in 
cold  English  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  paint;  for  as  the  instructor 
rambled  on  in  his  criticism,  John’s  out- 
line seemed  to  fade  until  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  scarcely  discernable. 
I looked  away  and  thought  to  myself, 
will  John  be  defeated  in  even  this,  his 
one  ambition?  Then  I reached  down  to 
pat  him  on  the  back,  but  he  had  disap- 
peared ; I saw  him  the  next  day  in 
school  and  he  was  as  lifeless  as  a wet 
dishtowel.  I tried  to  cheer  him  up  and 
when  he  finally  forgot  his  worries  we 
went  into  the  smoking  room  to  talk.  I 
lifted  him  up  onto  the  table  and  he 
pulled  up  an  ash  tray  and  sat  down. 
That  was  the  last  time  we  talked  to- 
gether and  it  was  a conversation  that 
is  still  vivid  in  my  mind  to  this  day. 

John  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  school  as  he  dreaded  the  thought 
of  graduating;  he  would  leave  school 
and  take  up  a career  of  art.  Knowing 
the  tremendous  odds  against  men  of  his 
size  in  this  work-a-day  world,  I tried 
to  dissuade  him,  pointing  out  the  op- 
portunities for  elves  in  the  puppet 
shows  of  the  nation  as  the  only  hope 
for  him.  But  he  had  a different  notion 
and  he  was  sure  that  it  would  work. 

John  knew  a painter  of  the  surreal- 
ist school  who  had  developed  a tech- 
nique called  the  blotch  effect  which  has 
recently  become  very  popular.  This 
painter,  Erich  Blotzch  by  name,  would 
never  be  successful,  John  felt,  because 
of  a few  details  which  were  not  present 
in  the  painter’s  model.  And  although 
you  or  I would  not  be  able  to  detect 
their  absence  in  a surrealistic  master- 
piece, John  was  sure  that  these  few  de- 
tails would  bring  the  painter  world  re- 
nown. He  agreed  with  me  that  a sur. 
realistic  painter  would  never  take  sug- 
gestions, and  when  I asked  him  how  he 
proposed  to  introduce  the  few  details 
into  the  model  he  replied  that  for  a 
long  time  he  had  been  on  the  trail  of  the 
fourth  dimension  and  that  now  he  was 
able  to  make  himself  disappear  into 
this  dimension  at  will.  I thought  that 
he  was  joking  and  I threw  back  my 
head  and  laughed  heartily,  and  when 
I finished  I wiped  my  eyes  and  looked 
back  at  John  but  of  course  he  had  dis- 
appeared. 

On  New  Year’s  day  of  this  year  ap- 
peared the  announcement  in  the  news- 
papers that  Erich  Blotzch  had  been 
named  the  winner  of  the  Carnegie 
award  for  the  advancement  of  art.  I 


attended  the  dinner  at  which  the  pres- 
entation of  the  award  was  made  and 
after  the  dinner  I managed  to  get  close 
to  Blotzch  and  a few  judges  in  hopes 
that  I could  gather  a few  pearls  con- 
cerning the  winning  picture,  “If  It’s 
Fruit?”  by  name. 

One  of  the  older  judges  was  telling 
Blotzch  that  the  introduction  of  a 
handful  of  spinach  into  the  dish  of  ba- 
nanas was  the  touch  which  distin- 
guished the  winning  masterpiece  from 
the  other  paintings.  Blotzch  was  con- 
fused by  this  statement  and  said  he 
begged  his  pardon  but  would  the  judge 
repeat  that.  This  the  judge  did,  where- 
upon Blotzch  stated  that  he  had  not 
any  spinach  in  the  picture  and  that 
the  very  word  spinach  made  his  hair 
turn  green  and  stringy  and  sandy. 
This  was  a most  amazing  turn  of 
events  to  the  interested  onlookers.  The 
confused  judges  sent  a delegation  on 
the  run  to  fetch  the  painting  and  until 
it  arrived  the  judges  and  Blotzch 
looked  worried  and  disturbed  like  dogs 
with  cans  tied  to  their  tails.  The  pic- 
ture finally  arrived  and  the  judges 
pointed  to  a red  smear  on  the  canvas 
and  Blotzch  scratched  his  head  and 
sadly  admitted  that  it  was  indeed  spin- 
ach and  then  he  went  off  in  a corner 
and  wept.  And  no  one  knew  just  what 
to  make  of  it. 

But  I did.  For  I knew  that  my  friend 
John  in  the  fourth  dimension  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  artists  and 
that  at  last  he  had  made  a success  as  a 
painter.  And  although  I have  never 
seen  John  since  the  day  of  his  disap- 
pearance, I am  sure  that  he  is  still 
alive  today,  for  there  was  recently 
hung  a picture  in  the  Louvre  called 
“Mona  Lisa  with  a Gregg  Shorthand 
Machine”  in  which  I am  sure  he  had  a 
hand,  for  no  woman  could  smile  as 
smugly  as  the  model  of  that  Mona  Lisa. 


IT  SMOKES  AS  SWEET  AS  IT  SMELLS 


NO  WONDER 
HIS  PATIENTS 
LOST  PATIENCE! 


THE  CURE!  Doc  switched  to  a 
2 oz.  tin  of  Sir  Walter.  Now  his 
patients  perk  up  and  cheer.  Know 
why?  It’s  hurley  of  A+  mild- 
ness . 


good  smelliir  to  others. 


PREFERRED  BY  COLLEGE  MEN.  In  a recent 
survey  bySelf-HelpBureaus  of  25representative 
universities,  students  rated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
first  or  second  out  of  66  competing  pipe  tobaccos 
at  a majority  of  these  colleges. 


FAINTED  DEAD  AWAY!  But  DoC 

can’t  seem  to  figure  ichy.  Oi 
courseDoc  doesn't  think  to  blame 
that  cut-throat  tobacco  in  his 
briar.  Get  yourself  a wilder  blend! 


TUNE  IN  Torn  my  Dorsey  and  his  orchestra.  Every 
II  c cine sd ay,  coa  st-to-coast,  NBC  Red  Network , 


TIIE  FIELD  OF  DISHONOR 


A BATTLEFIELD — strewn  with  the 
remnants  of  men,  and  of  animals, 
and  of  machines  designed  to  kill  them 
. . . littered  with  the  hopes,  and  ethics, 
and  ideals,  of  a world  gone  mad. 

And  this  is  what  they  would  have 
us  call  “The  Field  of  Honor!” 

We  gladly  honor  the  poor  devils 
who  fight  there  so  bravely  and  die 
there  so  pitifully.  But  for  the  men 
who  put  them  there,  the  battlefield  is 
a Field  of  ZJis-honor! 

And  men  did  put  them  there.  Let’s 
face  facts:  War  is  not  the  idea  of  a 
divine  power ...  it  is  not  an  inevita- 
bility of  nature  ...  it  is  not  a part  of 


the  universal  scheme.  Wars  are  made 
by  men! 

Men  greedy  for  fame  and  power. 
Politicians  so  fond  of  seeing  them- 
selves on  (lie  front  page  that  they’ll 
risk  international  complications  to 
get  there.  Men  who  make  a living  by 
manufacturing  implements  with  which 
the  citizens  of  one  nation  can  kill  and 
maim  the  citizens  of  another  nation. 
Men,  in  various  lines  of  endeavor, 
who  see  in  war  a chance  to  line  their 
pockets  with  gold. 

These  men  make  war.  Not  directly, 
of  course  — nothing  so  crude  as  that. 
But  by  sowing  the  seeds  that  grow 


into  misunderstanding,  hate,  and 
finally  uar. 

What  to  Do  About  It 

Today  with  talk  of  a coming  war 
heard  everywhere,  Americans  must 
stand  firm  in  their  determination  that 
the  folly  of  1914-1918  shall  not  occur 
again.  W orld  Peaceways,  a non-profit 
organization  for  public  enlightenment 
on  international  affairs,  feels  that  in- 
telligent efforts  can  and  must  be 
made  toward  a secure  peace.  To  this 
end  you  can  do  your  share  to  build 
up  a strong  public  opinion  against 
war.  W rite  today  to  World  Peace- 
ways,  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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click  in  spots  and  is  extremely  brill- 
iant in  parts.  At  least  he’s  good  when 
he’s  lousy.  John  Kirby  continues  his 
fine  work  with  Turf,  which  has  a lit- 
tle too  much  tendency  to  run  away 
with  itself,  still  exhibiting  fine  trum- 
peting from  Charlie  Shavers.  The 
backing,  Dawn  Of  Desert,  is  a second 
Caravan  written  by  Shavers,  who  in- 
cidentally is  gaining  some  reputation 
as  a composer  since  he  wrote  Undeci- 
ded. 

Mildred  Bailey’s  best  is  Blame  It 
On  My  Last  Affair;  What  Shall  I Say. 
Both  are  done  in  La  Belle’s  usual 
smooth  style  with  exceptionally  fine 
orchestral  background.  Billy  Kyle, 
whose  earned  a rating  up  with  Basie 
and  Wilson,  ivory  tickling  is  delight- 
ful. For  the  best  sung  and  swung  ver- 
sion of  Deep  Purple  we  recommend 
A1  Donahue’s  arrangement  sung  by 
Paula  Kelly.  Here’s  a little  known 
band  that  got  plenty  of  commercial 
and  swing  appeal.  Mitchell  Ayres  and 
his  six  or  seven  different  ways  or- 
chestra is  now  recording  for  Vocalion 
if  your  interested.  Nan  Wynn  treats 
Good  For  Nothin';  You’re  A Sweet 
Little  Headache  in  her  sweet  inimita- 
ble way.  Teddy  Wison  seems  to  be 
the  only  real  outstanding  performer 
on  the  Brunswick  label  long  about 
now.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  some  re- 
cordings by  Teddy’s  new  band  for 
which  he  left  Goodman  to  front.  In 
the  meanwhile  be  content  with  Sugar; 
More  Than  You  Know  sung  by  Billie 
Holliday.  Vocalion  continues  to  cor- 
ner the  market  on  the  swing  talent 
with  the  addition  of  the  Count  Basie 
crew  who  have  just  finished  their 
first  set  of  recordings  for  the  new  la- 
bel. Watch  for  them. 

Victor  and  Bluebird 

We’re  about  a month  late  putting 
in  our  two  cents  about  Artie  Shaw’s 
Bluebird  album.  But  on  second 
thought  you  really  can’t  be  late  with 
an  album  of  this  type.  All  the  tunes 
are  of  the  old  popular  school  or  the 
light  classics  and  thus  are  pretty  dur- 
able, even  though  some  of  the  rendi- 
tions will  make  the  composers  turn 
over  in  their  graves  and  if  they  aren’t 
there  yet  will  contribute  no  end  to 
hasten  their  departure.  The  album 
exhibits  all  of  Shaw’s  virtues  and 
faults — happily  the  former  outweigh 
the  latter.  Chief  faults  are  a over- 
powering drum  in  some  numbers  by 
Rich,  a little  too  much  Shaw  clarinet 
and  the  natural  tendency  for  the  brass 
to  sound  too  strained.  Discount  these 
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and  be  sure  to  get  Villa,  The  Donkey 
Serenade,  Bill,  Carioca  and  Rosalie. 
These  numbers  really  exemplify  the 
style  and  originality  that  has  driven 
Shaw  to  the  top. 

Lionel  Hampton  got  together  two 
swing  outfits  and  jumps  around  quite 
a bit  with  Fiddle  Diddle  and  Don't  Be 
That  Way.  Former  features  a terrific 
Walter  Fuller  trumpet  while  the  lat- 
ter’s honors  are  stolen  by  Ellington- 
ites,  Johnny  Hodges  and  Cootie  Wil- 
liams. Despite  the  smug  contentions 
and  concealed  snickers  of  our  vaun- 
ted editorial  staff  that  there  ain’t  no 
such  thing,  Charlie  Barnett  continues 
out  of  this  world  with  a kicking  ren- 
dition of  Knockin’  At  The  Famous 
Door.  Tin  Roof  Blues  suffers  by  com- 
parison. Glenn  Miller  waxed  two  ex- 
cellent comercials  in  Gotta  Get  Some 
Shut  Eye;  With  You  In  Bermuda. 
Cuckoo  In  The  Clock;  Romance  Runs 
In  The  Family.  Bunny  Berigan  has 
released  a couple  of  oldies,  Black  Bot- 
tom; Trees.  Mainly  noteworthy  is 
Georgie  Auld’s  gutteral  sax.  Tommy 
Dorsey  hits  a lull  in  Hold  Tight;  Sym- 
phony in  Riffs.  There’s  no  excuse  for 
Skeets  Huerfert’s  vocal  in  the  first 
and  the  latter  tends  to  be  what  the 
title  says  it  is. 

Hal  Kemp  sounds  a lot  more  con- 
vincing with  A Heart  Of  Stone; 
You’ve  Got  Me  Crying  Again  than 
he’s  been  since  Skinnay  Ennis  left. 
Dick  Himber  pyramids  along  with 
edition  Five  and  Six  of  the  Parade  Of 
Bands.  If  he  could  play  as  good  as 
some  of  the  bands  he  imitates  he’d  be 
all  right. 
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For  Spring  Vacation  . . . 

ORDER  A BOX  OF 

“NAME-ON”  UNIVERSITY 
STATIONERY 

YOUR  ORDER  WILL  BE  READY  AND 
WAITING  WHEN  YOU  RETURN 

"Name-On"  has  over  1 ,000  seals  of  nearly 
every  university,  college,  fraternity  or  sor- 
ority in  the  country. 

EVERY  STUDENT  IS  PROUD  OF  HIS  SEAL 

100  SHEETS 
100  ENVELOPES 

$1.50 

with  seal 

Without  Seal  $1.25 

EASTER  CARDS  ...  5c  to  $1.00 

The  Lehigh 
Stationery  Co* 

14  West  Fourth  Street 

PHONE  1284 


A Good  Laundry 
Is  Essential 

to  help  you 
look  your  best 
iu  the  Easter 
Parade  . . . 

The  brightening  effect  of  a new 
spring  outfit  is  severely  handi- 
capped by  a poorly  laundered 
or  carelessly  ironed  shirt  or  by 
a limp,  wrinkled  pocket  ker- 
chief. Discriminating  students 
who  desire  the  freshening  effect 
of  expertly  laundered  clothes 
patronize  the 

Electric  Laundry 

PHONE  36 


That  gag 
may 

J 

win  for  you 
a hox  of 

Life  Savers 
if  submitted 
to  the 

Review  Editors 


On  campus,  Henry  walked  alone. 

His  breath  made  all  the  "lovelies”  groan. 
Hut  then  he  took  to  Cryst-O -Mints, 

And  now  he's  treated  like  a prince. 


lyrnD  A T * Everybody’s  breath  offends  now 
JYJ_  |*|  \\  | , t and  then.  Let  Life  Savers  sweet- 
en and  refresh  your  breath  after 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoking. 


THE  BLEND  THAT  CAIV’t  BE  COPIED 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION  OF  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CIGARETTE  TOBACCOS 


Copyright  19J9,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


